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THE WESTERN BOUNDARY OF LOUISIANA, 1762-1803 
RICHARD STENBERG 


Did France and Spain delimit in 1762 their North American 
possessions by fixing conventional eastern and western boundaries 
for Louisiana, just before or when it was transferred by France 
to Spain? Were the Mississippi and Rio Grande made the lim- 
its of Louisiana by preliminary treaty in 1762 more secret than 
the deed of transfer, which itself remained till 1764 in conceal- 
ment? The answer would bring further light to the much mooted 
question, “Was Texas included in the Louisiana ceded in 1803 to 
the United States?” 
of our early statesmen. Judge N. Beverly Tucker of Virginia 
and Missouri narrates: 





a question answered affirmatively by many 


About 1762, just before the cession of Louisiana by France to 
Spain the Rio Del Norte was established as the boundary by 
treaty. The subsequent cession made that treaty of no conse- 
quence, and it was forgotten. But meantime a copy had been fur- 
nished the vice-regal government of Mexico where Branch Archer 
told me, in 1833, it had been seen by many persons of his acquaint- 
ance during the connexion between Texas and Mexico. . . . 
Jos. M. White, about the same time assured me that 2 copy of the 
article had been furnished him by the French Minister of foveign 
affairs. . . . France if properly called upon, is bound to pro- 
duce the treaty of boundary.’ 


Tucker to John C. Calhoun, November 13, 1844, in J. F. Jameson, 
Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 1008 note, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1899, II; also in C. 8. Boucher and R. P. Brooks, “Correspondence to 
John C. Calhoun,” in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1929, pp. 258-262. 
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Historians have long puzzled over the language in the treaty 
of San Ildefonso, 1800, reiterated in 1803, describing the extent 
of Louisiana, which splendid province Spain transferred back to 
France, and Napoleon ceded to the United States, “with the same 
extent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had 
when France possessed it, and as it should be after the treaties sub- 
sequently entered into between Spain and other states.” As Pro- 
fessor Latané remarks, this “language was indefinite and [ap- 
parently| contradictory. French Louisiana had extended as far 
east as the Perdido . . . while Spanish Louisiana had in- 
cluded nothing east of the Mississippi.” Many writers distin- 
guish for convenience between “Eastern” and “Western” Louis- 
iana, and say that the former went to England in 1762-63 and 
the latter to Spain, though these terms were not called for by 
treaties. By the treaty of Paris the King of France ceded to 
England “everything which he possesses, or ought to possess, on 
the left [eastern] side of the river Mississippi, except the town 
of New Orleans;” and nothing is said of “Louisiana,” of which 
this territory passing to England had been a part. Again, by 
the secret cession of Fontainebleau, November 3, 1762, ceding to 
Spain the rest of French territory, His Most Christian Majesty 
gave to His Most Catholic kinsman not “Western Louisiana” but 
the whole province—“tout le pays connu sous le nom de la 
Louisiane, ainsi que la Nouvelle Orleans et VIsle.”* Louisiana 
having formerly included land east of the Perdido, how did “tout 
le pays connu sous le nom de la Louisiane” become restricted to 
land west of the Mississippi? The deed of cession does not de- 
fine the new Louisiana. 

Before 1762 no de jure boundary separated the French and 
Spanish territories. The peace negotiations of that year saw 
trimaldi, the Spanish diplomat, peevishly reminding Choiseul, 
the French Foreign Minister, that Frenchmen were mere inter- 
lopers in the great valley. Their territorial claim being “not 
legitimate nor recognized by Spain,” the King of Spain felt him- 
self entitled to be consulted somewhat in the disposition of that 
French claim. He objected strenuously to the contemplated di- 
vision of Louisiana along the Mississippi, because the British 


*J. H. Latané, American Foreign Policy, 110, 111; see note 11. 
°A. Fortier, A History of Louisiana, I, 263, 264, gives the deed. 
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might then control the river. Choiseul replied that France hoped 
to retain her control of the mouth and thereby prevent English 
egress to the sea; but if England insisted on free navigation no 
boundary would be made with England without a prior boundary 
agreement between the Bourbon monarchs. It is certain that an 
agreement occurred at least as to the eastern boundary when the 
plan of giving the trans-Mississippi part of Louisiana to Spain 
appeared.* 

When Secretary Calhoun expressed doubt as to the likelihood 
of Tucker’s tale, the judge replied: 


[ am surprised to learn that there is any doubt of the authen- 
ticity of the information given to me by Mr. White. In regard 
to that I cannot be mistaken. The language of the Treaty of 
Cession by France to the United States strongly intimates the 
existence of some document defining the limits of Louisiana as 
ceded by France to Spain, and by Spain back again to France. 
This, and other circumstances put Mr. W. on the inquiry. His 
large interest in Spanish Florida grants determined him to prose- 
cute it, at the expense of spending a great part of his time in 
Europe . . . he learned that somewhere about 1760 a treaty 
of a secret character had been concluded between France and 
Spain, then governed by the two branches of Bourbon, and that 
into that treaty an article defining the bounds of Louisiana was 
introduced. He applied to the French Ministers of foreign 
affairs for a copy which was refused. He then went to Talley- 
rand, then in London, to invoke his influence with the Minister, 
and procured from him a letter expressing the opinion that the 
article in question, tho’ in a treaty otherwise secret, might be 
divulged without impropriety. Thereupon a copy was furnished, 
from which it appeared that the Rio Bravo and the Mississippi, 
including the Island of New Orleans, were the agreed boundaries. 
Such was his account to me. 

A week afterwards I repeated this conversation to Branch 
Archer, who said he had often heard that there was such an article 
among the archives of Mexico, whither it had been immediately 
sent, for the information of the vice-regal government. The ces- 
sion taking place immediately after, the document was no lenger 
of any consequence, and was not made notorious by any action 
upon it. 

Mr. W. died at St. Louis on a visit to a brother. 


*W. R. Sheppard, “The Cession of Louisiana to Spain,” in Political 
Science Quarterly, XIX, 441-443; Talleyrand to Monroe, December 21, 
1804, in State Papers and Public Documents of the United States (3rd 
ed.), XII, 203-205. 
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Millions of ours depended on that paper, and they whose inter- 
ests were to be affected by it, may have been quite ready to secure 
its suppression, and Mr. W’s silence by a liberal compromise of 
his claims. : 


Joseph M. White was a man of high character. A judge in 
Mississippi Territory in 1808, he engaged in the West Florida 
Revolution two years later, and served in Congress from 1825 to 
1837 as the sole delegate of Florida Territory. An Adams-man 
in 1825, he was ever a foe of state rights and defeated James 
Gadsden consistently in his every attempt to gain his seat.® 
White was a large holder of West Florida lands, and a practicing 
lawyer of much learning in the important matter of land claims, 
about which he knew more “than any man now living.” He 
traveled widely in Europe in his study of the original Spanish 
and French documents relating to the disposal of colonial lands 
in America, and was “certainly a very shrewd and managing man 
. . . Well acquainted in Paris.” At Attorney-General Wirt’s 
suggestion he prepared a treatise for the government in 1828, 
entitled Private Land Claims,—Florida, which found a ready 
market and quickly became scarce.’ The demand, especially in 
Texas, caused him to publish in 1839 a two-volume work, A New 
Collection of Laws, Charters and Local Ordinances of the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France and Spain, Relating jo the 


*Tucker to Calhoun, December 12, 1844, in Jameson, Calhoun Corre- 
spondence, 1008, 1009. Branch Archer, a Virginian, served in the diplo- 
matic service of the Republic of Texas. White, not eager for the an- 
nexation of Texas, sought and nearly obtained the Ministry to France 
from the republic in 1839. He wrote President Lamar: “If the infatu- 
ated Northern Fanaticks ever drive us to separation, I look to Texas as 
a Country to fall back upon, & whether a new confederation with the 
Southern States shall be effected, or not, the Southern Country will find 
a powerful ally in that new : Commonwealth” (Joseph M. White 
to Lamar, June 1, 1839, in C. A. Gulick, The Papers of Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar, III, 10). The details of White’s trip to Europe are given 
also in Henry A. Wise’s Seven Decades of the Union, 107-109. Wise 
quotes Tallyrand as saying to White: “Yes, the boundaries between the 
French and Spanish territories had been fixed by a certain treaty which 
was secret . . . and could be had at his order.” 

°D. Rowland, Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, IV, 221, 225; I. J. 
Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 421; P. N. Garber, The Gadsden 
Treaty, 77; C. M. Brevard, A History of Florida, 2 v., using index un- 
der “White.” On White’s relations with the Republic of Texas, see G. P. 
Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 417, 
in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, 1; Gulick, Lamar Papers, II, 492, 499; 
III, 88; H. Smither, Lamar Papers, V, 262, 264; VI, 11, 12. 

"House Documents, 20 Cong., 2d Sess., No. 121. 
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Concessions of Land in Their Respective Colonies; together with 
the Laws of Mexico and Texas on the Same Subject. 

White says in his introduction that Texas “was anciently a 
part of the province of Louisiana. . . . It was marked off 
on the maps of the Marquis Barbé Marbois, the Minister of 
Napoleon, as a part of the Louisiana cession of the United States 
in 1803, but abandoned in 1819.” In a chapter entitled “Ex- 
position of the Florida Treaty” he quotes a letter of October 11, 
1833, from the French Foreign Office, Department of Archives, 
sending him some boundary documents.® He cites as being thus 
obtained the treaty of Paris and the cession of Fontainebleau, 
and argues that as the territory east of the Mississippi went to 
England in 1762 Louisiana could not include West Florida. De- 
voted entirely to the question of West Florida land grants, White 
has nothing to say of the western boundary, and doubt is left 
whether he uses all the boundary information obtained from the 
French government. While it may be that he received no such 
boundary agreement as Tucker confidently speaks of, and that 
that “reannexationist” misapprehended a statement of the Fon- 
tainebleau deed, yet the judge is sure that he “cannot be mis- 
taken,” and it is not unlikely that White had the very boundary 
article described by Tucker and refrained from citing it because 
it was unnecessary to the Florida discussion and could not add 
anything to the widespread conviction that the French claim to 
Texas, yielded in 1819, was valid. Perhaps there were other 
reasons. 

Certain striking things seem to show the existence of a Bour- 
bon boundary agreement in 1762 delimiting Louisiana by the Rio 
Grande and flowing doubtless from the Spanish Bourbon’s cour- 
tesy: a cheap but handsome gesture of magnanimity with refer- 
ence to the disputed boundary but comparable to his kinsman’s 
magnificent, though undesired, gift of the far-flung Louisiana— 
a friendly concession which would seemingly never rise to plague 
Spain, the immediate beneficiary. Upon this secret basis, of 
which the settlement of the eastern boundary was compulsory. 
the Fontainebleau transfer may have rested. The French Revo- 


®4 New Collection of Laws, . . . I, Xi, Xii. 
*Ibid., 11, 489-526, particularly 508 et seq. 
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lution and the advent of the ambitious and extortionate Napoleon 
were not foreseen. 

Patently, no trouble would have arisen had not the French 
Consul suddently in 1800 wrested Louisiana from helpless Spain, 
“with the same extent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and 
that it had when France possessed it, and as it should be after 
the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain and other 
states.” While some have seen in this “indirection” and “indefi- 
niteness” Napoleon paving the way for claims so extravagant that 
he dared not make them at once, this double definition of Louis- 
iana may have a less reprehensible meaning.’® Soon after the 
Spanish King finally signed away the province on October 15, 
1802, Napoleon, without consulting Spain, instructed his agent 
that Louisiana extended from the Mississippi to the Rio Grande. 
No less critical historians than Henry Adams and Edward Chan- 
ning perceived in Napoleon’s instructions an absolute demonstra- 
tion that Texas was included in the Louisiana which we received 
from France, inasmuch as Napoleon would undoubtedly have ab- 
sorbed Texas had his grandiose plans of empire progressed." 

No one has pointed out that the language of Napoleon’s in- 


*Some, citing the last clause quoted above, and having in mind Spain’s 
acquisition of West Florida from England in 1783, think that Napoleon 
meant to claim this territory as a part of ancient Louisiana. But 
Napoleon, in taking over Louisiana, made no claim to territory east of 
the Mississippi, and informed his envoy that that territory had been 
ceded to England in 1762 and cut off from Louisiana (Decrés to Victor, 
November 26, 1802, in J. A. Robertson, Louisiana under France, Spain 
and the United States, I, 361). Napoleon wanted West Florida but 
never claimed it as a part of Louisiana. Talleyrand’s plan for a treaty 
in 1800 read: “Spain . . . pledges herself to retrocede to the French 
Republic the colony of Louisiana, with the same extent it actually has 
in the hands of Spain and such as it should be according to the treaties 
subsequently passed between Spain and other states. Spain shall fur- 
ther join in this cession that of the two Floridas, eastern and western, 
with their actual limits” (Henry Adams, History of the United States, I, 
366, 367). But, as Talleyrand assured Monroe, “the Spanish govern- 
ment has constantly refused to cede any part of the Floridas, even from 
the Mississippi to the Mobile” (Talleyrand to Monroe, December 21, 1804, 
in State Papers and Public Documents, XII, 203-205). 

“Adams, History of the United States, II, 5-7, 298; Channing, History 
of the United States, IV, 331-333; accepted by J. S. Bassett, Short His- 
tory of the United States, 299, 371. Adams and Channing do not seek, 
however, to go behind or justify Napoleon’s claims, and for this they 
have been severely criticized. To them the mere fact that Napoleon 
made the claim is ample proof of our title to Texas; they seem not to 
realize that a questionable title must remain as questionable after its 
transfer to another party as it was before. 
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structions points directly to a prior boundary treaty. Addressed 
by Decrés, Minister of the Navy, to General Victor in November 
of 1803, this famous document states that while 


The extent of Louisiana . . . is well determined . . . 
on the west by the river called Rio Bravo, from its mouth to the 
thirtieth degree, its line of demarcation has not been traced be- 
yond the latter part and it appears that no convention has ever 
been held concerning this part of the frontier. 

The farther north one goes, the more indecisive becomes the 
boundary. 

That part of America scarcely includes more than uninhabited 
forests or Indian tribes, and hitherto no necessity has been felt 
of establishing a line of demarcation.’” 


“Decrés, Minister of the Navy, to Victor, November 26, 1802, in Rob- 
ertson, Louisiana under France, Spain and the United States, I, 361-363 
(my italics). Cf. instructions to Laussat, December 7, 1802, in ibid, I, 
375, 376. Robertson’s version reads “determined . . . on the east by 
the river called Rio Bravo,” but this is clearly the printer’s error, as his 
version elsewhere translates “west” correctly; Henry Adams gives cor- 
rectly “on the west’’ (History, II, 5-7). 

These instructions simply repeated Talleyrand’s memorandum to De- 
erés of October 2, 1802, which read: “Une partie des limites du Nou- 
veau Mewique et de la Louisiana est déterminée avec assez de précision. 
Le Rio Bravo, en le remontant depuis son embouchure jusque verse le 30 
degré, sert de ligne de démarcation, mais depuis ce demi-point la ligne 
est moins exact. Il ne parait pas quil y ait eu de convention de limites 
sur cette partie de la frontiére. Plus en avance vers le nord, plus la 
démarcation doit étre indécise” (quoted by J. R. Ficklen, in “Was Texas 
Included in the Louisiana Purchase?” in Pubs. of the Southern Hist. 
Assn., V, 383, 384). The document (which is quoted at length in English 
in Robertson’s Louisiana, II, 141 note) shows the French to have had 
extensive notions as to boundaries. 

There is a draft in the French archives of a proposed treaty with 
Spain, dated October 18, 1802, which treats of the transfer of European 
territory, of the cession of the two Floridas to France, and of the west- 
ern boundary of Louisiana. This French treaty plan bears out the sup- 
position that France considered the Rio Grande to the twenty-ninth 
parallel a boundary so indisputable that Spain would take no exception to 
it, and was only willing to negotiate concerning an extension of this line 
northward to separate definitely the Spanish settlements of New Mexico 
(which France did not claim or desire) from northwestern Louisiana. 
Article VIII of the draft proposes that commissioners shall make this 
extension: “To determine with precision the line of demarcation . . 
the middle of the Rio Grande from its mouth to the 29th degree will be 
taken as boundary between Louisiana and the Kingdom of Mexico. Com- 
missioners named by each party will trace from this last point the line 
of demarcation between Louisiana and New Mexico and California” 
(Pour déterminer avec précision la ligne de démarcation . . on 
prendra pour limites entre la Louisiane et le Royaume de Mezico le miliew 
du fleuve del Norte en le remontant depuis son embouchure jusqu’au 29e 
degré. Des commissaires nommés de part et d’autre traceront depuis ce 
dernier point la ligne de démarcation entre la Louisiane et Nouveau 
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Professor T. M. Marshall has shown that Napoleon’s exact claim 
to the Rio Grande as far as 30° could not have come from maps, 
as the De Lisle map traced the boundary to 38° 30’ and the Du 
Pratz map to 41°, no map indicating the thirtieth parallel. A 
treaty is thus indicated as the basis of the claim, which claim 
may therefore have value.’* Significant is Talleyrand’s state- 
ment in 1805 to the French Ambassador at Washington for his 


enlightenment : 


The western boundary of Louisiana ceded to the United States 
was determined by the convention of 1762, which at that time 
caused that territory to pass to Spain. It is from that that they 
the Americans derive all their rights as to actual possessors; and 
these rights do not receive for them any extension from the mo- 
tives of convenience which makes them desire to extend their set- 
tlements to the Perdido River."* 


Napoleon might well hold Spain to any boundary made in 1762, 
even if made in courtesy. The Roman idea that one could not 
be irrevocably bound by his own generosity had long given away, 
and a treaty was a treaty binding. 

Though historians have deemed Spain’s claims by actual occu- 
pation far superior to those of France as put forth by our diplo- 
mats, every bit of evidence shows Spain as submissive and un- 
protesting as any cooing dove when the French made their claim 
to Texas a part of the Louisiana regained; and it is scarcely to 
be believed that Napoleon had so awed Spain thus early that she 


Mewxique et la California). This article is quoted by F. P. Renault, La 
Question de la Louisiane, 95; see also W. M. Sloane, ““Napoleon’s Plans 
for a Colonial System,” in Am. Hist. Rev., IV, 445. Negotiations on this 
plan bore no fruit. The preparation of Victor’s instructions shows that 
France held Spain’s acquiescence in the partial boundary superfluous 
though it is possible that Spain was shown these instructions. 

“Marshall, The Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 5. Mar- 
shall, suspecting no treaty basis, concludes that Napoleon’s thirtieth 
parallel was only a bold, pretentious and unfounded claim to what he de- 
sired. Du Pratz’s map in his Histoire de Louisiane (1758) takes the bound- 
ary along the Rio Grande to 29° 25’ and then runs it west some forty miles 
and thence takes it parallel to the Pecos to about the forty-second par- 
allel (Cox, “Louisiana-Texas Frontier,” in The Quarterly af the Texas 
State Historical Association, X, 20). It might reasonably be that a 
boundary agreement of four years later conveniently endorsed this French 
view of the western limit so far as it followed the Rio Grande, as it did 
not infringe on the New Mexican towns. 

“Talleyrand to General Turreau, April 26, 1805, Henry Adams Tran- 
scripts, French State Papers, quoted by Robertson, Louisiana, Il, 142 
note (my italics). 
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dared not even protest a claim which she felt unjustified. Not 
until the United States became possessor of the French claim did 
Spain, enlisting France on her side, discover that consciousness 
of the impeccable rectitude of her own claims that convinces his- 
torians so easily! Seemingly, French statesmen possessed much 
more knowledge of the basis of France’s claim to Texas than they 
vouchsafed to the American purchasers; and Spain, fully aware 
of this, guided her course accordingly before and after the Ameri- 
can purchase. 

When Casa Yrujo, the Spanish Minister at Washington, sent 
to Spain a pamphlet by “Silvestris,’ which he believed to have 
been written by our Secretary of State, and which asserted that 
Louisiana lay between the Mississippi and the Rio Grande, he 
made no attempt to dispute the clatm—which seemed to one writer 
“curious but not conclusive” of anything.’® Similarly, Cevallos, 
the Spanish Foreign Minister, when acknowledging Casa Calvo’s 
complaint from the Texas border “of the exaggerated ideas which 
the Americans have formed” as to the Rio Grande and the Per- 
dido, strongly denied the claim to the Perdido, but ventured 
no reproof to the French Rio Grande claim.'® When St. Cyr, the 
French Minister at Madrid, declared that Spain had ceded the 
Gulf region to the Rio Grande, no protest is heard.'* The King 
of Spain issued a cédula on May 30, 1804, which, says Professor 
G. P. Garrison, who discovered it in Mexican archives, “may have 
some bearing on the question of the Spanish understanding of 
the limits of Louisiana as transferred to France by the treaty of 
San Ildefonso in 1800.”1% This order, dividing the Northern 
provinces of New Spain (the Provincias Internas) into eastern 
and western groups, was unique in treating the Rio Grande as 
the southwestern boundary of Texas (and northern limit of Nuevo 
Santander), whereas the Nueces had long been the recognized 
boundary. Spain may have been preparing to relinquish this en- 


“Yrujo to Cevallos, November 5, 1803, in Robertson, Lowisiana, II, 
117-120; Cox, in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII, 17. For 
a brief statement of various French and Spanish claims to Texas, see L. 
Houek, The Boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase. 

*Cevallos to Casa Calvo, April 2, 1804, in Robertson, Louisiana, I, 
177-179. 

“Cox, in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII, 10. 

*Garrison, Westward Hatension, 103, 104. 
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larged Texas.'® But after the American purchase—anxious to 
deny the rising republic the distant boundary which the cédula 
may have been preparing to accede to France—Spain removed the 
Texas boundary to its old position: the order of May 1, 1811, 
and the explanatory map of 1816, delimited Texas again at the 
Nueces.”° 

It is likely that Napoleon, when he retained the intangible defi- 
nition of the Louisiana of San Ildefonso in the treaty of 1803, and 
told Marbois “that if an obscurity did not already exist, it would 
be good policy to put one there,” meant to get a useful hold over 
Spain. In other words, in the future he might lend his influence 
to restrict the area of the lost empire of Louisiana in return for 
a consideration from Spain. When Louisiana was being sold to 
the United States the French diplomats lent no more than the 
vague encouragement of good salesmanship to the Americans’ ex- 
pansive beliefs that the province lay between those widely sepa- 
rated limits they desired—not even definite encouragement to the 
belief in the western one, which Napoleon had intended to take. 
Talleyrand was impelled by no desire to deprive Spain, a possi- 
ble ally, of terrritory which she might retain through French 
silence and equivocation merely to gratify a distant, non-European 
and to him un-useful republic. So he uttered the laconic chal- 
lenge: “You have made a noble bargain for yourselves and I 
suppose you will make the most of it.”* 

But when Pierre Clement Laussat, who had been instructed 
with the instructions to General Victor and taken over Louisiana 
for France, was informed of the cession to the United States and 
was asked by the imperialistic Americans in the region what the 
boundaries were, he freely read to them the Consul’s description, 

*But see J. A. Cavallero to the Governor of the Indies, May 25, 1804, 
paraphrased in C. E. Chapman, Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo 
General de Indias for the History of the Pacific Coast and the American 
Southwest, 697. Cavallero gives as the chief object the increase of the 
population of Texas. 

“Garrison, Westward Extension, 104, 105. 

*Livingston to Madison, May 20, 1803, in Am. State Papers, For. 
Rels., I1, 561; Barbé Marbois, The History of Lowisiana, 286. When 
Monroe and Livingston urged a statement of boundaries, Talleyrand as- 
sured them that it was unnecessary: France “would cede to the United 
States every foot of territory which Spain had ceded to her” and France 
would have (!) construed ‘ther claim to boundaries liberally” (Monroe 
to Albert Gallatin, June 1, 1816, in S. M. Hamilton, The Writings of 
James Monroe, V, 385). 
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most ample as to the western limit.*? Laussat had received no 
admonition to be reticent on this point—a fact which may show 
French indifference at the outset towards the publicity apt to be 
given the boundary claim. Laussat’s disclosure was extremely 
gratifying to President Jefferson, who before the end of 1803 
wrote a treatise on Louisiana boundaries based solely on the au- 
thority of French documents concerning Louisiana, and concluded 
that the Rio Grande served as a limit.** But Laussat’s broad 
description irritated and dismayed Spain’s officers in the New 
World, who were exclusively impressed by the effect of the Span- 
ish occupation upon the disputed title to Texas. Governor Sal- 
cedo and the Marquis Casa Calvo, delegated to survey the bound- 
ary, objected to the “absurd claim” of the Americans and de- 
plored and protested against Laussat’s support of their conten- 
tion. Laussat replied that he but read his instructions.** Spain’s 
local agents, the last who would know of a secret treaty of limits 
unfavorable to their views, displayed none of the reticence which 
marked the course of the Spanish administration. Their con- 
spicuously superior assurance and zeal has led one authority to 
say that Spain’s “frontier officers possessed greater knowledge of 
her rights to the disputed territory and a greater determination 
to secure them” than the government in Spain, whereas probably 
they but possessed greater ignorance.*® 

When these local complaints reached Spain, Cevallos, in re- 
monstrating to Talleyrand against Laussat’s indiscretion, did not 
deny the justice of his boundary statement, thus “tacitly yield- 
ing it,” as it seemed to Henry Adams, whom Spain’s insincerity 
impressed.” Again Spain evinces little consciousness of posses- 
sing claims superior to those of France. Fortunately for Spain, 
Talleyrand was accommodating and instructed Turreau at Wash- 
ington “to dissuade the United States from the idea of attempt- 


“Madison to Livingston, January 31 and March 31, 1804, in Am. State 
Papers, For. Rels., U1, 574, 575; Claiborne and Wilkinson to Madison, 
December 27, 1803, cited by Cox, in The Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, XVII, 10, 20. 

*Jefferson’s “Examination” in Documents Relating to the Purchase 
and Exploration of Louisiana (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1904). 

*Robertson, Louisiana, II, 162-172, 150 et seq.; Cox, in The Southwest- 
ern Historical Quarterly, XVII, 18-20. 

**Cox, in ébid., 17. 

History of the United States, II, 298. 
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ing to extend the boundaries of Louisiana towards the west and 
northwest, in such a way as to cause annoyance to the court of 
Madrid.”** The United States was calmly given to think that 
Napoleon would have taken a rather eastern limit on the west! 
But the French never expressly denied the American claim, and 
seemed to be concerned chiefly with preventing the Americans 
from claiming the Spanish settlements of New Mexico to the 
northwest of Texas.** A few weeks later, to emphasize the 
friendliness of France, Talleyrand told Spain that Napoleon 
would have negotiated with her on the boundary, adding this 
enigmatical comment, which may imply that the question was not 
devoid of treaty milestones: 

The western limit of Louisiana not having been fixed in a man- 
ner equally precise by the treaties which preceded that of March 
21, 1801, nor by that treaty itself, the uncertainty which prevailed 
in regard to the direction of its frontiers has necessarily continued 
since the cession made to the United States.?° 


The next year Talleyrand explained to Turreau that the Ameri- 
can territorial rights rested on the cession treaty of 1762, by 
which “The western boundary of Louisiana . . . was deter- 
mined.” 

Spain and the United States were to battle fifteen years over 
Texas, the odds of diplomacy thrown to the side cf Spain by 
France. And perhaps they were right—Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams, Clay, Benton, Jackson and others—who maintained that 
we ceded Texas to Spain for Florida in 1819. The Spanish nego- 
tiator of the Florida treaty, Onis, suggested in March, 1816, 
when he began his negotiations at Washington, that Spain “might 
be willing to cede territory on the eastern side of the Mississippi 
in satisfaction of claims and in exchange for territory on the west- 
ern side.”*° And he declared in his account of the negotiation 
that he might truthfully have put into the treaty this clause: 

*Talleyrand to Turreau, August 8, 1804, in Robertson, Louisiana, II, 
193, 194. 

*Ibid.; Talleyrand to Turreau, February 3, 1805. cited by Cox, in The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII, 174. 

*Talleyrand to Gravina, the Spanish Minister to France, August 30, 
1804, in Adams, History, II, 299, 300; Robertson, Louisiana, II, 195-198 
(my italics). 

a The Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 50 (my 
italics). 
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“In exchange [for Florida], the United States cede to his Majesty 
the province of Tehas”; but, he continues, “as I had, in the cor- 
respondence . . . for three years contended that that prov- 
ince [Texas] belonged to the King, it would have been a contra- 
diction” too stultifying!** Onis was allowed by his instructions 
to give up a large part of Texas if necessary, as George W. Ery- 
ing, our Minister at Madrid, apprised Adams. But owing to 
Jackson’s punitive expedition into Florida, to the American de- 
sire for the Floridas, and to President Monroe’s concessiveness 
(and not to Adams), Onis was able to keep Texas.** 

The usually meaningless maps, pro-French and pro-Spanish, 
which were used to bolster the claims to Texas have not been 
mentioned. Yet two curious maps of 1762 (the year of the first 


“Luis de Onis, Memoir upon the Negotiations between Spain and the 
United States of America, translated by Tobias Watkins (Baltimore, 
1821), 146, 147; Ficklen, in Pubs. of the Southern Hist. Assn., V, 370. 
Convineed of the supremacy of the Spanish claim to Texas, writers gen- 
erally ignore Onis’s statement or mention only to minimize it as an 
apology for the treaty. But unless there was a pertinent Franco-Spanish 
boundary treaty or something of equal weight in France’s favor it is 
hard to understand why Onis should admit the validity of the French 
claim at a time when the Florida treaty was still unratified and the 
American West was putting great pressure on Monroe’s administration 
to cast the treaty aside and seize Texas, as well as Florida, from “‘per- 
fidious” Spain. Onis almost certainly attached little weight to the 
meagre French claims to Texas from exploration, settlement and map- 
making—the only claims which our Secretary Adams could present—as 
against Spanish exploration and long occupation. 

“Adams to Forsyth, August 18, 1819, in Am. State Papers, For. Rels., 
[V, 658; Adams, Memoirs, IV, 245, 250. “Randolph,” who had access to 
Erving’s papers, say that Erving told Adams that Onis was instructed 
to give up if necessary the most of Texas, which to Randolph meant the 
most of the territory to the Rio Grande (‘‘Randolph’s” letters in Charles- 
ton Mercury, April 25, 1844; R. M. McElroy, The Winning of the Far 
West, 6 note). Jackson claimed that Erving told him in 1829 that he 
had laid at Madrid the foundation for a treaty making the Rio Grande 
the boundary, ‘‘agreeably to the understanding of France. . . . The 
right to the territory was obtained from France, Spain stood ready to 
acknowledge it to the Rio Grande (Jackson’s Texas letter to A. V. Brown, 
February 12, 1843, in Niles’ Register, LXVI, 70; J. Quincy, Memoir of 
John Quincy Adams, 417-420). This was not true: Erving had offered 
to make a no-man’s strip along the Colorado the boundary, and Spain 
was considering this proposition favorably when news of Jackson’s in- 
vasion came and interrupted the negotiation, which was completed at 
Washington. But it is not improbable that Pizarro, the Spanish Foreign 
Minister, said something to Erving to the effect that Texas was right- 
fully French territory; A. V. Brown, having recourse to Erving’s papers, 
added this note to Jackson’s published letter: “That this boundary [the 
Rio Grande] could have been obtained was doubtless the belief of our 
minister; but the offer of the Spanish government was probably to the 
Colorado” (Adams, Memoirs, VIII, 464; Quincy, Adams, 420). 
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Louisiana transfer) may be noted as bearing possibly an official 
aspect. One, made by Lopez, geographer to the King of Spain, 
made the Rio Grande the boundary of Louisiana. This map, 
along with the De Lisle map of 1782, which also indicated the 
Rio Grande, was shown in 1805 to Cevallos, who was unable to 
reply. Professor J. R. Ficklen says suggestively that Onis might 
well have attributed the Lopez map to the “exquisite courtesy 
which was characteristic of the two nations in their diplomatic 
relations.”** The other map of 1762, made by Vaugondy, (eo- 
graphe Ordinaire to the French monarch, and but recently discov- 
ered, gives Texas to New Spain—this perhaps also in courtesy! 


*Ficklen, “Was Texas Included in the Louisiana Purchase?” in Pubs. 
of the Southern Hist. Assn., V, 364-366, gives an excellent account of the 
maps. 
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THE “HARRIET LANE” AND THE BLOCKADE OF 
GALVESTON 


H. A. TREXLER 


The capture of the Harriet Lane and the abandonment of Galveston 
was not only the most unfortunate thing that ever happened to the Navy, 
but the most shameful. . . . Admiral Farragut. 


For hard fighting, long and continuous service, and for variety 
of experience, perhaps no American war vessel can compare with 
the Harriet Lane. She was in the thickest of nearly every en- 
gagement along the Atlantic and the Gulf from Sumter to her 
capture by the Confederates at Galveston on New Year’s Day, 
1863. She entered upon her active career as the terror of the 
African slavers, the “rum-runners” of the day, and wound up her 
hectic years as a lowly lumber freighter. 

In 1857 Congress voted a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for a revenue-cutter of six hundred tons. The firm of William 
H. Webb of New York was given the contract and in November 
of the same year she was launched. ‘The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Howell Cobb of Georgia, christened her the Harriet Lane in 
honor of a niece of President Buchanan.’ 

The Harriet Lane was a side-wheeler of 619 tons, and had a 
complement of one hundred men. Her battery was seven guns, 
three 32-pounders and four 24-pounder howitzers. The first 
master was Captain John Faunce.* 

On November 30, 1857, immediately after being commissioned, 
Captain Faunce set sail to prey on violators of Federal laws and 
soon overhauled the Wanderer, a slaver.* In 1860 the Harriet 
Lane was placed at the disposal of the nation’s guest, the Prince 
of Wales. The prince and his suite were so highly pleased with 
their accommodations on board the vessel that an official expres- 
sion of thanks was received by the Navy Department.* 

‘First Lieutenant H. D. Smith, The Harriet Lane, in “United Service” 
(Philadelphia), New Series, V, 55 (January, 1891). 

*Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of 
the Rebellion, Series I, vol. 5, p. 704. (Hereafter this collection will be 
referred to as O. R., Navies.) There is some dispute as to the arma- 
ment, but from year to year the guns may have been changed. 

‘Smith, The Harriet Lane, 55. 


Tbid., 55-56. 
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Soon after his inauguration in March, 1861, President Lincoln 
decided to transfer the Harriet Lane from the Treasury to the 
Navy Department, and on April 8, she, in company with other 
craft, sailed to relieve Fort Sumter. The Harriet Lane was the 
first of the relieving squadron to arrive off the Charleston bar. 
On April 11 she fired a shot at a strange ship. “The shot from 
the 32-pounder of the Harriet Lane was the first gun fired from 
on board a United States vessel in the Great Rebellion,” says a 
naval authority.® 

When the Harriet Lane put to sea to enter the War Between 
the States her commissioned officers were Captain John Faunce, 
Lieutenant-Commander Edward Lea, Paymaster J. J. Richard- 
son, and Assistant Surgeon T. N. Penrose. Later Commander 
J. M. Wainwright succeeded Captain Faunce.® 

After hovering about Charleston for some weeks the doughty 
little vessel was found in June patrolling the Potomac, and, from 
the records, remained about the Chesapeake neighborhood till 
some time in February, 1862.7 Never idle, the Harriet Lane 
appeared off Hatteras Inlet towing transports in an attack on 
Fort Fisher. While so engaged she grounded on August 29, 1861. 
A week later she was gotten off the bar and by September 8 was 
being refitted at Philadelphia.® 

Always looking for trouble, the Harriet Lane was bombarded 
by a battery off Shipping Point, Virginia, in February, 1862, 
which parenthetical brush put her in the dock for two days.® 
Before the month of February was out Flag Officer 8S. F. Dupont 
at Port Royal Harbor, South Carolina, reported that the “Harriet 
Lane is coming in with Captain [later Admiral] Porter of the 
mortar fleet.”?° 

‘Ibid., 56. Before her transfer to the Navy, the Harriet Lane’s bat- 
tery was changed to four 9-inch and one rifled 8-inch guns, and two 
24-pounder howitzers. O, R., Navies, Series I, vol. 5, p. 704. There is a 
cut of the vessel in Ibid., opposite p. 697, and also in J. Thomas Scharf, 
History of the Confederate States Navy (Albany, N. Y., 1894), 508. 

*Admiral David D. Porter, The Naval History of the Civil War (New 
York, 1886), 280. 

70. R., Navies, Series I, vol. 5, pp. 697-698. 

*Ibid., vol. 4, pp. 120-130; 172, 186. See also Porter, Naval History of 
the Civil War, 44-46. 

°O. R., Navies, Series I, vol. 6, p. 651. Wainwright to Secretary Welles, 
February 17, 1862. 

“Ibid., Series I, vol. 12, p. 567. Porter states that in November, 1861, 
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After months of “nibbling,” with little evidence of “grand 
strategy,” the Federal Navy Department decided on a major ex- 
pedition. The capture of New Orleans was the immediate, the 
control of the Mississippi, the final goal. This was one link in 
the chain which was to eventually strangle the Confederacy. 
Secretary Welles on February 10, 1862, ordered Porter to Wash- 
ington in the Harriet Lane, which vessel had just arrived from 
Havana."* By February 24 she was off the Florida coast, where 
she took a prize.'* Four days later we find her sailing from Key 
West to Havana,'* and on March 13 her commander reported at 
Ship Island, Mississippi.** 

That the Harriet Lane played no small part in the New Or- 
leans campaign is evident when it is realized that she was the 
flagship of the Mortar Flotilla under David D. Porter, who has 
himself described the bombardment at Forts Jackson and St. 
Phillip.1* In fact two of her crew were seriously wounded, one 
of whom died. The vessel itself was slightly damaged.'® 

The Harriet Lane was seemingly destined for active and con- 
tinuous service. On May 10 Porter moved against Pensacola,’’ 
where he was attacked by fire-boats, but escaped harm.’* On June 
14 Commander H. H. Bell reported the Harriet Lane as far north 
as Baton Rouge in the ascent of the Mississippi‘? Two weeks 
later Farragut wrote Welles that Porter on the Harriet Lane was 
leading the Mortar fleet and had exchanged fire with the Vicks- 


the Harriet Lane, with the Baltic and the Pawnee, was at South Pass 
(off New Orleans) attempting to blockade the Mississippi. The Naval 
History of the Civil War, 98-99. 

"0, R., Navies, Series I, vol. 18, p. 25. 

“Ibid., 38. 

*Ibid., 42. 

“Tbid., 64. 

*Ibid., vol. 17, p. 233, Porter to W. W. McKean, April 25, 1862. See 
also Porter’s article in “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” (New 
York, 1887), entitled The Opening of the Lower Mississippi, vol. II, p. 
29, and in his Naval History of the Civil War, pp. 177, 186. For Con- 
federate accounts of the action against the Forts, see 0. R., Navies, 
Series I, vol. 18, pp. 261-270, and for Federal accounts, [bid., pp. 377- 
431; 683-696. 

*7bid., 181. 

“Tbid., 478-484. 

*Tbid., 242. 


*Tbid., 582. 
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burg batteries.2° Later, July 13, Porter informed Farragut that 
he was sending the Harriet Lane to protect the mouth of the Red 
River,”? and on June 29 she was ordered to tow a mortar-boat to 
Pensacola.2?. By August 15 the Harriet Lane was at South Pass 
on the Mississippi,** on September 8 off Mobile,** and, in her 
last role as a Union war vessel, appeared at her final destination 
off Galveston on October 5, 1862.*° From Galveston she escaped 
as a blockade-runner filled with Texas cotton under Confederate 
auspices. 

Galveston in 1861 was one of the leading cotton ports of the 
Confederacy and the Washington government early turned its 
attention thitherward. Commander James Alden reported to his 
superiors on August 10, 1861, that he had been reconnoitering 
about the island on which the city of Galveston stands, and on 
August 3 had exchanged fire with the Confederate batteries.** 

Meanwhile the Confederate authorities had not been entirely 
idle with the defense of Galveston. Trenches were laid, batteries 
posted, and channels obstructed.**7 W. W. Hunter, the commander 
of the city, was in immediate charge of the work. His superior 
was the efficient John Bankhead Magruder, the hero of Yorktown, 
who had been sent down from Richmond to command the District 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. But the resources of the 
Confederacy were inadequate or the work was not pushed with 
sufficient vigor, for after several months of effort a special agent 
of the Richmond Government, X. B. Debray, wrote kis superiors, 


Just arrived here. Galveston can not be defended, a fight in 


Ibid., 608-611. 

“Tbid., 681. 

=Ibid., vol. 19, p. 99. 

*“Tbid., 157. 

“Tbid., 179. 

“Tbid., 254. 

*Tbid., vol. 16, pp. 607-609. Flag Officer William Marvin had written 
Alden on July 16, “Your great object will be to effectively blockade the 
port of Galveston, not moving from thence, as that would destroy the 
blockade as to foreigners. Our own vessels attempting to enter or come 
out are good prizes and may be captured. . . .” Jbid., 588. Captures 
made off Galveston in 1861 are found in /bid., 575-578, 748-750, 755-762. 
Disputes as to the effectiveness of the blockade between English parties 
and the Federal officers on the station before Galveston can be found in 
Ibid., 10. 

“Tbid., vol. 16, pp, 842-843, 848, vol. 17, p. 152. 
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the city would be a useless braggadocio against forty guns, or 
about, at 1 mile from the wharf. The place shall not be surren- 
dered, but slowly evacuated.*® 


Farragut was not only hurrying the attack on this menacing 
leak in the cotton blockade, but he was busy elsewhere. On March 
12, 1862, he wrote Captain Henry Eagle of the Santee, 


Galveston will be looked to at my earliest convenience. , 
I have not at this time the vessels to spare. . . . I do not 
wish you, however, to either burn or fire on the town unless they 
fire on you first, but do not hesitate to return the fire for fear of 
injuring the town.”® 


Eventually the Admiral found the vessels, for two months later, 
on May 17, Eagle demanded the surrender of the fortifications 
and notified foreign consuls that the bombardment would com- 
mence on May 23.*°° But the attack was delayed for some months. 
At last, on October 4, the Harriet Lane and four other ships, with 
virtually no opposition, entered the harbor and for three months 
held the city defenceless under their guns.** The J/arriet Lane 
was very active in this bloodless conquest of Galveston. But she 
and her sister vessels found it easier to enter than to retire. 
Never was the Harriet Lane again to unfurl the flag of the United 
States Navy outside of Galveston Harbor. 

Galveston Island is a flat low-lying irregular body of land 
some twenty miles in length and about five miles in width at the 
broadest part. It lies roughly parallel with the jagged coast in 
a south-westerly-north-easterly direction a couple of miles from 
the points running out from the mainland. The iittle city of 
Galveston then lay on the side of the Island nearest the Texas 
coast, and nearer the northeastern end of Island. Today the Gulf 
Coast side of the Island is flanked by the great seawall, built 
since the disaster of 1900, and without the seawall is the beach. 
The city now extends across the Island from side to side. But 
to reach the city and harbor in 1862 it was necessary to round 
the ends of the Island by careful navigation through shoals and 
between sandbars. 

*Ibid., vol. 19, p. 261. October 5, 1862. 

*Tbid., vol. 18, p. 60. 

*Tbid., 536. 

*Ibid., vol. 19, pp. 254, 262-263. 
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Riding at the docks or at anchor on New Year’s Eve, 1862-3, 
the Harriet Lane and her consorts suffered a reverse at dawn 
which “fired the Southern heart” and sent a wave of fear and 
shame throughout the Federal Navy. Even rugged cold Farragut 
was perhaps unbalanced for the first and only time in his life— 
if we except the torpedo scare in Mobile Bay a year later. 

While not wishing to go into the New Year’s Day episode it 
will be of interest to read a few paragraphs from General 
Magruder’s report to his Richmond superiors. He wrote: 


The enemy’s fleet lying in the waters of Galveston consisted of 
the Harriet Lane, carrying four heavy guns and two 24-pound 
howitzers, commanded by Captain Wainwright, U. S. Navy; the 
Westfield, flagship of Commodore Renshaw, a large propeller, 
mounting eight heavy guns; the Owasco, a similar ship to the 
Westfield, mounting eight heavy guns; the Clifton, a steam pro- 
peller, four heavy guns; two armed transports, two large barks, 
and an armed schooner. The enemy’s land forces were stationed 
at the end of the wharf, and were crowded into two large build- 
ings immediately under the guns of the steamships. The ap- 
proaches landward to this position were impeded by two lines of 
strong barracades, and communication with the shore was de- 
stroyed by the removal of portions of the wharf in front of the 
barracades. It thus became necessary for our storming parties 
to advance by wading through the water and to enable them to 
mount on the end of the wharf, 50 scaling ladders were con- 
structed. — 

To attain the object in view I had at my disposal 6 siege 
pieces, the heaviest weighing 5,400 pounds. I also caused to be 
constructed a railroad ram, armed with an VIII-inch Dahlgren 
and mounted on a railway flat. This flat and gun were carried 
by railway to a point within a few hundred yards of the Harriet 
Lane. <A large quantity of cotton was transported in the same 
way with the view of using it in the making of a breastwork for 
this gun should we not succeed in our object before daylight. 
In addition I had 14 fieldpieces, some of them rifled and some 
smoothbore. j 

Leading the center assault in person, I approached within two 
squares of the wharves, at which point I directed the horses of 
the field pieces to be removed. . . . After allowing the elapse 
of what proved to be ample time for Captain Fontaine to reach 
and occupy his more distant position, the guns were placed. 

It having been agreed that the fire of the center gun 
should furnish signal for a general attack, I proceeded to carry 
out this position of the plan by discharging the piece myself. 
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. The moon had by that time gone down, but still the 
light of the stars enabled us to see the Federal ships. The enemy 
did not hesitate long in replying to our attack. He soon opened 
on us from the fleet with a tremendous discharge of shell. 

Colonel Cook now advanced with his storming party to the as- 
sault. His men, wading through the water and bearing with 
them the scaling ladders, endeavored to reach the end of the 


wharf on which the enemy was stationed. . . . The water was 
deep, . . . the scaling ladders . . . were found to be too 
short. . . . After an obstinate contest the infantry were di- 


rected to cover themeslves and fire from the buildings nearest 
the wharf, . 

But at this moment, our fire still continuing, our gun- 
boats came dashing down the harbor and engaged the Harriet 
Lane, which was the nearest of the enemy’s ships, in the most 
gallant style, running into her, one on each side, and pouring 
on her deck a deadly fire of rifles and shotguns. The gallant 
Captain Wainwright fought his ship admirably. He succeeded 
in disabling the Neptune and attempted to run down the Bayou 
City, but he was met by an antagonist of even superior skill, cool- 
ness and heroism. Leon Smith, ably seconded by Captain Henry 
S. Lubbock, the immediate commander of the Bayou City, and 
her pilot, Captain McCormick, adroitly evaded the deadly stroke, 
although as the vessels passed each other he lost his larboard 
wheelhouse in the shock. Again the Bayou City, while receiv- 
ing several broadsides almost at the cannon’s mouth, poured into 
the Harriet Lane a destructive fire of small arms. Turning once 
more, she drove her prow into the iron wheel of the Harriet Lane, 
thus locking the two vessels together. Followed by the officers 
and men of the heroic volunteer corps, Commodore Leon Smith 
leaped to the deck of the hostile ship, and after a moment of 
feeble resistance she was ours. ee 

Commodore Smith then sent a flag to Commodore Renshaw, 
whose ship had in the meantime run aground, demanding the 
surrender of the whole fleet, and giving three hours’ time to con- 
sider. These propositions were accepted by the commanding offi- 
cer, and all the enemy’s vessels were immediately brought to 
anchor, with white flags flying. . . . Commodore Renshaw 
blew up his ship and was himself accidentally blown up with it. 

In the meantime General Scurry sent to know if he should 
fire at the ships immediately in his front at the expiration of 
the period of the truce. To this I replied in the negative, as 
another demand under a flag of truce from me had been sent 
to the Commodore. When the first period of truce expired the 
enemy’s ships under our guns, regardless of the white flag still 
flying at their mastheads, gradually crept off. As soon as this 
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was seen I sent swift express on horseback to General Scurry, 
directing him to open fire on them. This was done with so much 
effect that one of them was reported to have sunk near the bar, 
and the Owasco was seriously damaged. . . . é 

Commodore Leon Smith fired a heavy stern gun at the retiring 
ships with effect from the Harriet Lane. Jumping on board the 
steamer Carr, he proceeded to Bolivar Channel [off the northeast- 
ern end of Galveston Island] and captured and brought in, in 
immediate presence of the enemy’s armed vessels, the two barks 
and schooner before spoken of. As soon as it was light enough 
to see the land force surrendered to General Scurry. 

We thus captured one fine steamship, two barks, and one 
schooner. We ran ashore the flagship of the commodore, drove 
off two war steamers, and sunk another as reported, all of the 
United States Navy and the armed transports, and took 300 or 
400 prisoners. The number of guns captured was 15, and, being 
found on Pelican Spit, a large quantity of stores, coal, and other 
material also was taken. ‘The Neptune sank; her officers and 
crew, with the exception of those killed in battle, were saved, as 
were also her guns. The loss on our side was 26 killed and 117 
wounded. . . . The wounded of the enemy were conducted 
to the same hospital, and the same attentions were bestowed on 
them as if they had been our own men. Captain Wainwright 
and Lieutenant Lea, of the Federal Navy, were buried with 
Masonic and military honors in the same grave, Major Lea, of 
the Confederate Army, father of Lieutenant Lea, performing the 
burial services. . . . 

I therefore ordered the employment at high wages of all the 
available mechanics to repair the Harriet Lane, her main shaft 
having been dislocated and her iron wheel greatly damaged, so 


that the engine could not work. Sad 
The report of General Magruder gives an idea of the success . 


and the amount of plunder gained by the victors. Accounts of 
the casualties differ. On the Harriet Lane the losses, according 
to J. A. Hannum, “senior surviving officer,” were the Commander, 
the Lieutenant-Commander, two landsmen, and one “boy” 
[negro?]| dead, fifteen wounded, and eighty-two officers and men 
prisoners.** 

*Magruder to Adjutant-General S. Cooper, February 26, 1863, in Ibid., 
470-477. The above quotation is from pages 472-476, passim. Both Con- 
federate and Federal accounts of the battle can be found in Ibid., 437- 
457. Also see D. D. Porter, The Naval History of the Civil War, 269- 
271; Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy, 504-520, and in 
Smith, The Harriet Lane, 57-63. 

*Jbid., 440-441. Farragut wrote Welles on Feb. 17, 1863, “. 
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The loss of Galveston Harbor and city, as well as of the ships, 
casualties and prisoners, was serious, but the shock to Federal 
naval prestige was heavier. As French mothers after Blenheim 
silenced their babes by reminding them of “Marlbrook,” so Far- 
ragut and Porter for months sent down the coasts and up and 
down the rivers the caution, “Look out! Remember what hap- 
pened to the Harriet Lane!’’** The Admiral was not only indig- 
nant at the laxness of his subordinates, but was bitterly dis- 
gusted, and so expressed himself again and again. He wrote 
Secretary Welles on January 3 that the Galveston fiasco had 
spoiled his general plans for naval warfare in the Gulf. “TI must 
try to recover the Harriet Lane,” he continued, “as she would be 
a most formidable cruiser if she gets out, on account of her 
speed and battery.”** He also complained to the naval com- 
mander of the Texas coast, H. H. Bell, that the sister ships of 
the Harriet Lane had basely and most unheroically deserted her.*® 
A few days later he wrote: “It is difficult, however, to conceive 
a more pusillanimous surrender of a vessel to an enemy already 
in our power than occurred in the case of the Harriet Lane.”** 
Admiral Farragut was forced to disarrange his forces by doubling 
the number of vessels off the coast of Texas.** And the old salt, 
now the greatest name in American records, burst forth with the 
violent assertion which is used as an introduction to this paper.*® 

Although the Federal navy had been careless in events leading 
up to the loss of the Harriet Lane, it left no stone unturned in 
attempting her recapture, save that no frontal attempt was made 
The survivors [of the Harriet Lane] at first were offered to be given up 
to Commander Bell on parole, but subsequently General Magruder changed 
his mind and sent them to Vicksburg to be dealt with according to the 
wishes of the Confederate Government.” Jbid., 452. 

“On February 1, 1863, Porter wrote to Col. C. R. Elliott from the 
Yazoo River that crews must be on the watch or they “. . . may 
think themselves lucky if they do not meet the same fate meted out to 
the Harriet Lane.” Ibid., vol. 24, p. 218. At least a score of similar 
warnings came from official pens at this period. 

®Jbid., vol. 19, p. 481. 

*Tbid., 493. January 6, 1863. 

*Tbid., 440. January 29, 1863. On March 28, 1863, Lieutenant-Com- 
manders Law and Wilson were tried by court martial for allowing the 
capture of the Harriet Lane and the raising of the blockade at Galveston. 
Ibid., vol. 20, p. 105. 

*Tbid., vol. 21, p. 644. To Welles, September 15, 1863. 

*Farragut’s letter containing this statement is found in /bid., vol. 20, 
p- 157. Dated April 22, 1863. 
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on Galveston. Commodore Bell evidently thought that he had 
arrears of activity to make up. He hovered about the Island 
making observations. On March 19 he wrote Farragut: 


I observe . . . that they [the enemy] congratulate them- 
selves upon the arrival of Commodore Catesby Jones, who served 
on the Merrimack, and subsequently fitted out two rams on the 
Chattahoochie. I have no doubt he is here to prepare the Harriet 
Lane for like service.* 

Bell edged close to Galveston fearing the Harriet Lane would 
escape, closely questioned deserters from the town, and reported 
the results to his superiors. Some of his informants thought 
that the captured vessel would be sold because of her short cruis- 
ing radius, the result of small fuel space, and that a “propeller” 
would be purchased with the money.*? Others opined that she 
was being loaded with cotton.** Once she was observed steaming 
around the harbor, and the blockading fleet cleared for action.** 
Every few days the new officer in charge of the Texas blockading 
station, Captain J. B. Marchant, reported that he was closely 
watching the Harriet Lane and had vessels patrolling the coast 
without ceasing.** Yet the Harriet Lane did come out and did 
completely escape the waiting Federal squadron. 

The Confederates had turned a neat trick on the temporarily 
sleeping Federals. In addition to glory and prisoners they had 
in the Harriet Lane a ship which Farragut praised highly, per- 
haps the most efficient open-sea vessel the South ever had in the 
Gulf waters. What should they do with her? Should they raid 
the seas for hostile merchantmen as the Alabama and the Florida 
were then doing, should they cut her down and make a gunboat 
or ram of her, should they sell her and invest the price in some 
other craft, or should they load her with cotton and slip out into 
the Gulf some dark night? The Federals considered the problem 
from all angles and worried for months. The Confederates wav- 
ered and let over a year glide by without coming to a decision. 
Thus they lost the chance to make use of her at the time to their 
own profit as they might have done. 

“Tbid., 94. 

“Ibid., 142-143. 

“Tbid., vol. 21, p. 176. 

“Tbid., 161. 

“Ibid., 194; 204. 
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Two weeks after her capture the Harriet Lane was transferred 
from the Army to the Navy and Lieutenant-Commander J. N 
Barney was placed in command.*® After some reconditioning 
Barney tried her out in the harbor. Her speed was found to be 
eleven knots under both steam and full sail. Her bunkers held 
about one hundred and forty tons of coal, the daily consumption 
under sail being about twenty-three or twenty-four tons.*® Barney 
suggested that the vessel be used either as a harbor-defense craft, 
a blockade-runner, a commerce raider, or that she be sold to those 
privately interested in blockade-running.** The Navy, not being 
pleased with the prospects of using the prize, Secretary Mallory 
on March 31 returned her to the War Department.** 

On June 30 the Harriet Lane’s guns were ordered removed and 
placed on the Missourt.*® And in October Leon Smith, com- 
manding the Marine Department at Galveston, described her as 
“unfit for immediate service.”°° The widely-celebrated prize of 
victory, not coming up to expectation, finally was sold to T. W. 
House of Galveston for a million and a half in Confederate cur- 
rency, according to a Federal report, and it was rumored about 
the blockading squadron that she was to be loaded with cotton 
and sent to France.*t The report proved to be correct, save as 
to the port of delivery of the cotton. 

By the spring of 1864, after the Harriet Lane had been in Con- 


“Tbid., vol. 19, p. 829. 

“Tbid., 838-840, 842-844. February 13 and 23, 18638. 

*Tbid., 849-850. March 9, 1863. General W. P. Scurry recommended 
that the Harriet Lane be loaded with cotton and sent to a Spanish port 
and there sold and the money put into “an effective war vessel.” Jbid., 
vol. 20, p. 115. April 23, 1863. Barney complained that without coal 
in bunkers and with boilers empty she drew 8 ft. 4 in. of water, and 
when in sailing condition would draw nine feet, making it difficult to 
get her over the bars about Galveston. Jbdid., 805. March 17, 1863. 

“Tbid., 807. 

“Tbid., 833. On April 5, 1864, Captain Marchand of the Lackawanna, 
in his log stated that the guns of the Harriet Lane had been placed on 
Bolivar Point. Jbid., vol. 21, p. 811. On September 29, 1864, after the 
vessel had escaped from Galveston, Magruder wrote Secretary Seddon, 
a finding that the Harriet Lane and other ships . . . were 
useless as cruisers at sea [I] . . . placed their guns in the forts and 
having the arms above mentioned in Havana, which could only be pur- 
chased by sending the cotton or specie for them.” . . . Jbid., 911-912. 

“Tbid., vol. 20, p. 847. October 27, 1863. 

“Captain J. P. Gillis to Farragut, February 21, 1864. Jbid., vol. 21, 
p. 45. 
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federate hands for some fifteen months, the date of departure 
was felt to be near. Federal vessels scouting near the Island 
reported that she was being loaded with cotton. Farragut admon- 
ished the fleet to keep constantly on the watch. He was as 
anxious to get her back as ever. The honor of the Navy was at 
stake. To get her again he was even willing to accept a com- 
promise. To save the price of the vessel Magruder had by clever 
manipulations sold her supposedly to a neutral or a party friendly 
to the United States’ interests.5* Replying to negotiations with 
a party whose identity is obscured, Farragut wrote on April 5, 
1864: 

I will as far as in my power lies, aid and assist the owners of 
the cotton to save the same provided the vessel Harriet Lane is 


delivered up in good faith by running out to the fleet and show- 
ing a light as soon as beyond the guns of the enemy. 


But when the Harriet Lane and her fellow blockade-runner 
escaped without damage the Admiral wrote Marchand a rebuke, 
asserting that the negotiations were the cause of this fresh dis- 
grace, and ending: 


It turned out as I feared it would, that the parties only wished 
to have a chance to escape, but I will have no more such arrange- 
ments. They will hereafter be all prizes when taken.™ 


The escape of the Harriet Lane and her consort from the port 
of Galveston is thus described by Commander Irwin of the 
Katahdin, the man chiefly censured by Farragut: 


At 9:15 p. m., April 30, while at anchor off Galveston, block- 


“Magruder describes his negotiations in a report of September 29, 
1864. Jbid., 233-234, 911-912. 

*Tbid., 223. Farragut on April 11, wrote Marchand how to handle the 
affair, stating that he believed the conspirator was a “part owner : 
a loyal man.” IJbid., 224. 

“Ibid., 231. Farragut on the same day (May 13) wrote the chief 
culprit in the escape of the Harriet Lane, Lieutenant-Commander John 
Irwin of the Katahdin, condemning him for dereliction of duty in not 
signaling his superior, Marchand, “lest they draw him [Marchand] from 
his station.” Farragut held that the patroll should have taken the 
fugitives “and the blockade have escaped further rebuke of the Navy 
Department.” Jbid. The Admiral does not say so, but one who has 
read much Civil War blockade history knows of the scramble to sieze 
prizes and the jealousy of blockading vessels to get their share of the 
plunder. Perhaps the offending commanders had a material reason for 
now signalling the other ships of the squadron. 
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ading the Southwest Channel, discovered a large steamer passing 
rapidly inshore of and very close to us, . . . Believing it to 
be a light-draft steamer, because it is not supposed that others 
can use the Southwest Channel, I slipped the cable and stood 
after her, but before we could get sufficient headway to turn she 
had disappeared in the darkness. I would have instantly made 
a signal to you [Marchand] if it had been possible to see any- 
thing a half mile to the northward and eastward, and the near: 
est station is 2 miles from where I was anchored. At no time 
after dusk could | distinguish any one of the blockading fleet. 
At the time the steamer passed us, a dense rain squall 

was passing between this vessel and the rest of the fleet. 
That steamer that dashed past us was just clear of it, or she could 
not have been seen one hundred yards from us. If I had fired 
a gun it would have drawn you away from the main Ship Chan- 
nel, and it would have given the Harriet Lane a fine chance to 
escape by that channel, the only one it was believed she could 
use. As soon as I lost sight of the steamer I determined to cross 
her track and to make every effort to capture her. I believed 
her to be the Matagorda, and knew that she was slow. I then 
shaped the course seaward, and at 10:30 sighted the steamer 
again and fired four shell at her to bring her to, but did not 
succeed in stopping her. We again lost light of ber. I then 
R discovered a steamer bearing east. Stood for her and 
made chase. In a very short time I found that we were gaining 
on her. At 5:30 a. m. discovered the smoke of three steamers, 
all burning soft coal or wood. At 6 a. m. made out the chase 
to be the Harriet Lane; gained on her rapidly until 8 a. m., 
when the wind — rapidly ahead and I was foreed to take in 
sail. The Harriet Lane then commenced to gain on us (for she 
had us at the worst point for a medium-powered propeller), and 
her captain changed his course with every change of wind, so as 


to keep it a head wind for us. . . . At hey o'clock the Harriet 
Lane, still gaining on us . . . rapidly, [I] determined to 
make a dash for her under all sail. The Harriet Lane was at 
this time distant about 12 miles . . . at a few minutes past 


2 p. m. she finally disappeared. I would have kept on after the 
Harriet Lane to intercept her before she could reach Havana, but 
unfortunately we had but 15 tons of coal left, and that of poor 


quality, and the distance was 600 miles. . . . With a fair 
wind, or even in a calm, this vessel could certainly have captured 
both steamers: but this vessel can not be driven over 7 knots 


against an ordinary head of wind. In the endeavor to keep up 


steam we used what little soft coal we had, all of our firewood 
and lumber, and all of our pork and tar. We made an average 


of 82 revolutions of the propeller. Nothing but repeated changes 
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in the force and direction of the wind saved those steamers from 
capture. It is a bitter mortification to me to have to report a 
failure; but I need not assure you that no effort was spared to 
enable me to report a success. The captains of the Harriet Lane 
and the Matagorda showed good judgment in the management 
of their vessels, for they never gave me a chance to get to wind- 
ward of them from the time of the first change of wind. During 
the chase we compelled the Matagorda to throw overboard at least 
300 bales of cotton. . . .*° 


After all the months of watchful waiting the bird had flown 
the nest. The doughty Harriet Lane was safe in Cuban waters. 
She never again entered a Confederate port nor did she again 
spy about the coasts for the elusive blockade-runner. The Federal 
naval authorities were tenacious in many matters. They had 
lost the Harriet Lane by sleeping while in an enemy port. She 
escaped them through lack of judgment, lack of speed, or lack 
of honesty, or all three of these weaknesses combined. But give 
up hopes of again sailing this vessel under their flag they 
never did. 

On October 4, 1865, a half year after the war had closed, and 
a year and a half after her escape from Galveston Secretary 
Welles wrote Secretary Seward asking whether the Harriet Lane 
“or other property recently in possession of the rebel Government 
that may be in the waters of Cuba, will be surrendered to the 
United States. . . .”°° Thomas Savage, Acting Consul-Gen- 
eral at Havana, on November 20, wrote Rear Admiral Hiram 
Paulding that the Harriet Lane was in Havana harbor and was 
on the market. He stated that she was perfectly sound.” A 
year earlier Captain Stellwagen of the Constellation informed 
Welles that the “Harriet Lane is here [Havana] also under the 
British flag, and is called the Lavinia.’** After some elaborate 
negotiations, well known to students of Spanish diplomacy, the 
Harriet Lane was finally surrendered to her original masters, and 
her first Captain, John Faunce, was sent in the McCulloch to tow 
her home.°® 

“Tbhid., 227-229, passim. Other Federal and Confederate accounts of 
the chase can be found in Ibid., 229-231, 813-814, 911-912. 

*Ibid., vol. 3, p. 593. 

"Tbid., 381. 

Jbid., 394. November 14, 1864. 

“Smith, The Harriet Lane, 63-64. 
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When docked in a home port the poor old warrior was found 
by experts to be in so wretched a condition that as a cruiser she was 
useless. So the Harriet Lane was sold to certain Boston parties 
who reschristened her the Elliott Ritchie, in honor of the prin- 
cipal owner, and converted her into a lumber freighter. On May 
13, 1884, while carrying a cargo from Brunswick, Georgia, to the 
Argentine, she struck a Caribbean gale which she could not 
weather. The crew deserted her in her last struggle with the 
waves she had gloriously conquered on so many occasions.°° So 
passed the Harriet Lane. 


Southern Methodist University. 


*Ibid., 64. 
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JAMES BUTLER BONHAM: A CONSISTENT REBEL 
MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR 


Protracted research in this country, England and France has 
failed to determine positively the origin of either the name or the 
family of Bonham. Either or both may be of French, English 
or Irish extraction. Most probably the name is an anglicization 
of the French bonhomme, though it also appears in England as 
a corruption of Boni Homines, the name of a minor monastic 
order, the Friars of the Sack, which entered England in the 
reign of Henry III (1216-1272). The name of Stephen Bonum 
occurs in Kent as early as 1200. Both Bonum and Bonham are 
found in Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire and Wiltshire in the four- 
teenth century. By the second decade of the sixteenth century, 
this name was well known in various parts of England, while be- 
fore the end of the next century it was quite common in Ireland.* 

Though “Nicholas de Bonham” and “Sir Nicholas Bonham” 
appear in various parts of England from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth centuries, it is probable that the original Bonhams in 
America, whether they settled first in Virginia or Massachusetts, 
were Puritans of the lower middle-class, or of the peasantry. 
Even the date of the arrival of the family in the New World is 
obscured by scarce and incomplete records. We are safe, how- 
ever, in beginning with Nicholas Bonham, who on January 19, 
1659, was married at Barnstable, Massachusetts, to Hannah, the 
daughter of Samuel Fuller, who had arrived as a lad in that 
capacious transport of ancestors, “The Mayflower.’* 

The subject of this essay was the fifth child and third son of 

1Anon., The Norman People (London, 1874), 165-166; Burke, Sir J. B., 
Peerage and Baronetage (London, 1868), 111; (London, 1929), 317; Ibid., 
Landed Gentru of Great Britain (London, 1894), I, 181; /bid.. Landed Gen- 
try of Ireland (London, 1912), 62; Calendar of Close Rolls: Richard II 
(London, 1895), 176; Curia Regis Rolls of Richard and John (Uondon, 1922), 
176; Bétencourt, Noms Feadaux (Paris, 1826), I. 135, 136; Publications 
of the Huguenot Society of London (Lymington, 1890). LV, 29. 36, 60; 
VIII (Lymington, 1893), 26; Little, A. G., “Friars of the Sack,” English 
Historical Review, January, 1894). 

*Savage, J., Genealogical Dictionary of First Settlers of New England 
(Boston, 1860), I, 210; II, 218; Davis, W. T., Ancient Landmarks of 
Plymouth (Boston, 1883), I, Pt. ii, 115; Otis, A., Genealogical Notes 


of Barnstable (Barnstable, 1888), 371; Bradford, William, History of 
Plymouth Plantation (Boston, 1912), II, 409. 
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James Butler Bonham: A Consistent Rebel Li 


James and Sophie Smith Bonham. He was born at his father’s 
country home near Red Bank (now Saluda Courthouse), South 
Carolina, February 20, 1807. His name was derived from those 
of his father and an uncle of his mother’s, Captain James Butler, 
slain by the Tories in 1782. The eighth and youngest child, 
born in 1813, was Milledge Luke Bonham, who commanded a 
regiment in the Mexican War, a brigade in the Civil War, and 
was governor of South Carolina, 1862-1864.* 

Red Bank was in what was then known as “Edgefield District,” 
from which Edgefield county and parts of several other counties 
have since been taken. James Bonham, the great-great-grandson 
of Nicholas, had come to South Carolina after the Revolution, 
and after several years spent in the tidewater region had settled 
in the valley of the Saluda River, where he pursued the life of a 
planter. When he married Sophie Smith he was a widower with 
two children. At that time and in that region there were none 
but “old field” schools, and to one of these James Butler Bon- 
ham went for his earliest schooling. It is said that he used to 
carry his little brother Milledge on his back, and on cold morn- 
ings put the little fellow‘s bare feet into his pockets. When James 
was about eight years old, his father died, leaving to the com- 
petent care of their mother three daughters and four sons—one 
boy having died in infancy. Her two stepchildren were already 
of age. Malachi Mark Bonham, her third son and fourth child, 
was the ancestor of the Texas branch of the family. From both 
her husband and her father Mrs. Bonham had received com- 
fortable estates, which she managed with the aid of overseers. 
Her children were reared in the plain comfort of a Carolina plan- 
tation home. 

About the year 1824, James Butler Bonham entered South 
Carolina College (now the University of South Carolina), at 
Columbia. The next year a cadet company was formed amongst 
the students, to parade in honor of Lafayette, when that well- 
beloved hero visited the city. Doubtless Bonham was a member 
of this corps. He was certainly a member of the Clariosophic 


'Bonham Family Bible, now in possession of Mrs. Patience Bonham 
Shand, of Columbia, 8. C.; Dictionary of American Biography, II (New 
York, 1929), 436; Brooks, U. R., Butler and His Cavalry (Columbia, 
1902), 26-30; Butler, A. P., “Memoir of the Butler Family,” in Chap- 
man, J. A., History of Edgefield (Newberry, 1897), 5 et seq. 
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Literary Society, to which his brother Milledge later belonged.* 
At this time the president of the college was the redoubtable Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, who was also professor of chemistry and _politi- 
cal economy, besides lecturing on geology. 

In the list of students “who in any way whatsoever left [the 
college} without a diploma,” during 1826-1827, we find three 
freshmen, six sophomores, fourteen juniors and twenty-three 
seniors.© Amongst the last were James Butler Bonham and his 
roommate, James P. Carroll—later to become a distinguished 
jurist—David F, Jamison and Francis W. Pickens. William H. 
Gist, a prominent secessionist, who preceded Pickens as governor, 
and was the father of General State Rights Gist, was a junior. 
Why did so many seniors leave without their diplomas? For 
practicing the doctrines of nullification and secession taught by 
President Cooper. A memorandum® in the handwriting of his 
brother Milledge states that “in 1827 [James Butler Bonham] 
was expelled with almost the entire college [for being] engaged 
in a rebellion.” Laborde, the historian of the college, confirms 
this and shows that rebellion was typical of Cooper’s régime. 

Like several of his fellow rebels, James Butler Bonham adopted 
the law as a calling. He was admitted to the bar in 1830, and 
settled in Pendleton, not far from the present city of Anderson. 
Pendleton, be it remembered, is but a few miles from Fort Hill, 
the residence of John C. Calhoun, then vice-president of the 
United States. Throughout the years 1828-1832 Calhoun kept 
in close touch with the state rights party in South Carolina. 
Her role in the drama of nullification is too well-known to need 
recapitulation here. What interests us is the probability of Bon- 
ham’s having come into contact with the great expounder of the 
state rights philosophy, who had his law office at Pendleton. 
When the issue was joined, in November, 1832, Governor Ham- 
ilton, though he had but a few weeks to serve, prepared to meet 
force with force, if need be. He set about organizing ths militia, 
and making such other preparations as would facilitate the task 


‘Manuscript Records of the Clariosophice Society; Green, E. L., History 
of the University of South Carolina (Columbia, 1916), 38, 269 et seq.; 
Centennial Celebration of South Carolina College (Columbia, 1905), 
[The name is here incorrectly given as “Jas. C. Bonham.’’] 

"Laborde, History of South Carolina College, 554. 

*In the Bonham Papers in the possession of the author. 
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of his successor, Robert Y. Haynie. Bonham was appointed aide 
to the governor, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and at once 
repaired to Charleston, to participate in the struggle then be- 
lieved to be imminent. Besides his staff duties, he served as cap- 
tain of an artillery battery, raised by the young men of 
Charleston.’ 

When Clay’s compromise tariff of 1833 had postponed the 
struggle, Bonham returned to Pendleton and resumed his prac- 
tice of law. “While engaged in the trial of a case, his client, a 
woman, was insulted by a man interested in the case. Bonham 
gave him the opportunity to apologize, but upon his refusing to 
do so, gave him a thrashing in the presence of the court. [The 
judge] was very indignant, and used language to Colonel Bon- 
ham which so incensed him that he threatened to pull the judge’s 
nose, whereupon his honor sent him to jail for three months, for 
contempt of court.” The late Mr. Crawford Keys, of Anderson, 
told Bonham’s nephew that “the ladies of the community espoused 
the cause of Colonel Bonham and fed him upon the fat of the 
land and decorated his cell with flowers.”* A somewhat different 
account is given by Governor Perry, who states that the thrash- 
ing of the insulter took place at Pickens, that Bonham wrote a 
note threatening to pull the judge’s nose, and that they next met 
at Anderson, where the judge was expecting a personal attack 
from Bonham, which of course never came, as the judge was an 
old man.® Whether this incident occurred before or after the 
nullification controversy does not appear, nor is it important, 
though if it occurred after, it may have had something to do 
with Bonham’s removal to Montgomery, Alabama, in 1834. 

The only example of James Butler Bonham’s writing that is 
known to exist is a letter to his mother, written from Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, October 3, 1834. He considered the climate un- 
healthful, and stated that his half-brother, John, “was doing well, 
though not exactly pleased with the life of public-house keep- 
ing.” The rumor that John’s daughter Mary was a spoiled child, 
James repudiated, and considered her a sweet young creature 


"Memorandum by his brother Milledge. 

“Memoir of the Bonham Family” (manuscript) by Milledge Lipscomb 
Bonham, nephew of James B. and son of Milledge Luke Bonham. 

*Perry, B. F., Reminiscences of Public Men (Philadelphia, 1883), 
199-200. 
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“with a beautiful brunet [sic] complexion.” So the letter runs 
on with family chat, showing its author to be a man of warm 
affections and strong family loyalty. As he himself said, after 
inquiring particularly about each of his brothers and sisters and 
the wives and husbands of the married ones, “You see I have an 
affectionate remembrance.” 

Amongst the high stars in the galaxy of Texan glory, the 
names of Travis, Bowie and Crockett shine with undimmed 
lustre. As the following pages will show, James Butler Bon- 
ham had intimate contact with all three, but especially with the 
first named. 

While both North Carolina and Georgia have been assigned as 
the native state of the Texan hero, William Barrett Travis, the 
preponderance of evidence shows that he was born, in 1809, at 
Mount Willing, South Carolina, in Edgefield District, and about 
five miles from the birthplace of James Butler Bonham, then two 
years old.1? The two lads appear to have been friends and 
schoolmates, until Travis’s parents took him to Alabama, about 
1818. As Bonham’s half-brother John and brother Simeon both 
removed to Alabama, and Travis had relatives in Edgefield, it is 
quite likely that they kept in touch with each other, possibly car- 
ried on a desultory boyish correspondence. While in Alabama, 
Bonham received word from Travis—whether by direct letter or 
oral message cannot be determined—that stirring times were 
afoot in Texas, with great opportunities for adventurous men, 
and urged Bonham to join him there. This message induced Bon- 
ham to abandon his embryo law practice in Alabama, and return 
to South Carolina to bid farewell to his mother, as well as to 
raise funds for his trip. In after years his brother Milledge re- 
proached himself for lending James the necessary amount, but, 
it is hoped, the following pages will show that this self-reproach 
was needless, for James Butler Bonham was of a type that would 
have managed to reach Texas somehow, even had his family de- 
clined to aid him. On this point, Professor Samuel E. Asbury, 
of College Station, Texas, acutely observes “what a potent force 


“Memorandum of J. B. Butler, in the papers of Milledge Luke Bon- 
ham; Chapman, History of Edgefield, 188; Fullmore, Z. T., History and 
Geography of Texas as Told in County Names, 140 et seq.; Letter of 
Prof. S. E. Asbury to author, October 10, 1924; Letter of Milledge Luke 
Bonham to J. H. Brown, of Dallas, April 17, 1889. 
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Scott’s novels were upon the young men of the eighteen-thirties. 
Now James Butler Bonham may never have read any of them 
but his romantic career in Texas is true to the hero-type of 
Scott’s novels—and not Bonham only, but Travis, too." 

Before Bonham reached Texas the Texans had had several 
skirmishes with the Mexicans, had captured several forts, sent an 
emissary to Washington, called a convention, declared their in- 
dependence and elected Henry Smith governor and Sam Houston 
commander of their army. A part of the old Mission of San 
Antonio de Valero, was the fort known as the Alamo, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Neill. In response to Neill’s re- 
quest for reinforcements, Houston sent Colonel James Bowie with 
a small force, and Governor Smith sent Colonel Travis with a 
few more. A further addition to the little garrison was made by 
the arrival of a dozen Tennessee backwoodsmen, led by the re- 
doubtable Davy Crockett. 

Just when Bonham reached Texas, and when he entered the 
Alamo is in doubt. According to one account he had joined 
Travis at San Felipe.** But a recent investigator feels sure that 
Bonham was at the Alamo several weeks before Travis, and on 
January 26, 1836, acted as chairman of a committee appointed 
by a mass meeting of the soldiers of the garrison, convened to 
send a message of confidence and support to Governor Smith, 
against the Council. This student thinks Bonham may have gone 
in with Bowie’s little company.'* Yet Bonham’s brother Milledge 
says that General Houston told him, in 1838, that he (Houston) 
“requested Colonel Bonham, on his leaving for San Antonio to 
urge Colonel Travis, commanding at the Alamo, to fall back and 
unite his forces with the main army to more successfully defend 
the country against the invaders.”’° Be that as it may, Bonham 
certainly entered the fort some time during January or Febru- 
ary, 1836. Neill’s health compelled him to leave the fort in the 


“Letter of February 10, 1931, to the author. 

“Dictionary of American Biography, VI (New York, 1930), 555. 

*Brown, in Texas Farm and Ranch, May 15, 1889; cf. also Columbia 
(S. C.) State, April 26, 1914; letter from Judge M. L. Bonham to the 
author, March 9, 1917. 

“Letter to the author from Miss Amelia Williams, of Austin, Texas, 
May 20, 1925. 

*Memorandum on the life of J. B. Bonham, in the papers of Milledge 
Luke Bonham, in possession of the author. 
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latter month,’® and Travis assumed command of the small body 
of “regular” infantry and the volunteer cavalry, while Bowie was 
chosen to command the volunteer infantry. Bonham appears to 
have ranked as a captain and was probably Travis’s aide or ad- 
jutant, though both he and Crockett appeared to have been ad- 
dressed as “colonel,” out of deference to their earlier military 
experiences. 

A force of several thousand Mexicans under Santa Anna had 
invested the Alamo, February 27, the anniversary of Bonham’s 
“secession” from the college commons. Two days later thirty- 
two men from Gonzalez slipped through the Mexican lines and 
joined the defenders. These reinforcements had been secured by 
James Butler Bonham. 


“First bearing a message to Fannin at Goliad,” says Shepard, 
“he then went to Gonzales, in quest of reinforcements. Here 
thirty-one gallant volunteers were found, who under Captain 
Albert Martin hurried to the field of battle and cutting their way 
through the besieging lines at daylight on the morning of the 
first or second of March, entered the Alamo to share the fate of 
its defenders. The chivalric Bonham was the last to enter the 
doomed walls. Unable to procure further aid, he determined to 
return to the side of his friend and chieftain. On the morning 
of March 3, he arrived with two companions on the hill overlook- 
ing the fortress, the doom of whose noble defenders it was ap- 
parent was now inevitable. His two companions, men of un- 
doubted courage, urged Bonham to retire with him. His reply 
yas: ‘I will report the result of my mission to Travis or die in 
the attempt.’ Mounted upon a cream-colored horse, with a white 
handkerchief floating from his hat—a signal previously arranged 
with Travis—-he dashed through the Mexican lines amid a shower 
of bullets and entered unharmed the gates which were thrown 
open to receive him. Unable to save his comrades he was deter- 
mined to die with them.”"” 


The color of Bonham’s horse is difficult to fix. One writer de- 
seribes it as “dun,” while Bonham’s brother said that mounted 
upon “a magnificent dove-colored horse,” he “approached as near 
as he could, unperceived by the enemy. . . . Drawing his 
cloak close about him, he lay down upon the neck of his noble 


“Garrison, G. P., Texas (Boston, 1903), 204-205; Shepard, 8., Fall 
of the Alamo (Pamphlet, San Antonio, 1889), 11. 
"Shepard, 15-16. 
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steed and dashed through the enemy’s lines. The gate flew open 
on his approach and he passed into the works.”'* 

Of Bonham’s effort to secure aid, the late Judge John Henry 
Brown remarked: 


“This mission was full of peril from both Mexicans around San 
Antonio and Indians on the entire route of his travel. As things 
were then, none but a man oblivious of danger would have under- 
taken the mission. James Butler Bonham, then just twenty-nine 
years of age, assumed its hazards. He presented the facts to 
Fannin, who failed to respond. Thence through the wilderness, 
without a human habitation between the points, hastened from 
Goliad to Gonzales [where he expedited the departure of Mar- 
tin’s company]. . . . Supplied with all the information he 
could gather, and satisfied that he could get no further present 
recruits [Bonham] determined to return to Travis. He was ac- 
companied by Samuel A. Maverick and John W. Smith. When 
they reached the heights overlooking San Antonio and saw that 
the doomed Alamo was encircled by Santa Anna’s troops, Smith 
and Maverick deemed it suicidal to seek an entrance. That was 
the ninth day of the siege and the doom of the garrison was in- 
evitable. Smith and Maverick, by their own honorable statements 
afterwards, to both General Sam Houston and and Hx-Governor 
Millege L. Bonham, in Houston in 1836, urged Bonham to re- 
tire with them, but he sternly refused [and] . . . dashed 
thru the Mexican lines. . . . The gate of the Alamo flew 
open and as chivalrous a soul as ever fought and died for liberty 
entered—entered to leave no more, except in its upward flight 
to the throne of God. The soul communion between those two 
sons of Carolina—suggestive of Damon and Pythias—in that 
noonday hour, may be imagined. Sixty-six hours later they and 
their doomed companions, in all one hundred and eighty-three, 
slept with their fathers.”?® 





As noted above, Bonham’s two companions were men “of un- 


doubted courage,” who displayed their valor and their patriotism 
on too many subsequent occasions to be reproached for not hav- 
ing accompanied Bonham in his dare-devil dash to the fort. Pro- 
fessor Asbury exactly expresses the present author’s vpinion 


*Memorandum in papers of Milledge Luke Bonham, Dallas News, March 
8, 1931. 

*Brown, in Texas Farm and Ranch, May 15, 1889; reprinted in Colum- 
bia (S. C.) State, April 26, 1914; Bancroft, op. cit., 209, gives J. W. 
Smith as the leader of the men from Gonzales, but Brown agrees with 
Shepard that Albert Martin commanded them. 
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when he says: “Maverick and Smith were brave men: but they 
were brave in a practical way. Travis and Bonham were the 
stuff of which heroes are made, but I doubt seriously if they had 
the stuff in them for statesmen and generals. But Houston, 
Maverick and Smith were older men; their period of reckless 
bravery was long past. What they were thinking of was not 
heroism as such; they were out to win the war, and reap the 
fruits of winning the war.’*° Hence they were absolutely right 

In a very vivid and entertaining article in the Dailas News of 
March 8, 1931, Mrs. Jan Isbelle Fortune gives a touching picture 
of the wounded Bonham being tenderly cared for by Mrs. Dickin- 
son, Dr. Pollard and Travis. Now it is evident that Bonham 
could not have fought so vigorously in the next two and a half 
days if he had been so badly wounded. Shepard, quoted above, 
says Bonham entered the fort “unharmed.” Further, Milledge 
Luke Bonham visited Texas in 1838, to ascertain all he could of 
his brother’s last days, and settle up his estate. Texas had voted 
generous land grants to the survivors of the war for independence, 
and to the heirs of the slain. Just how much fell to Bonham’s 
heirs cannot be determined absolutely now. A memerandum in 
his brother’s papers charges the estate of James B. Bonham with 
$500 for the expenses of the trip of M. L. Bonham. As late as 
1918, the Texas courts awarded the heirs of Bonham four-fifths 
interest in 6394 acres—about 512 acres.*. On this visit Milledge 
L. Bonham had interviews with General Houston, Messrs. Smith 
and Maverick, and the widow of Lieutenant Dickinson, of the 
garrison of the Alamo. It seems impossible that he should not 
have known it, if his brother had been wounded. Yet in the 
manuscript sketch of his brother, he merely said “many shots 
were fired at him”; and when telling the story to his boys, he 
always marveled at his brother’s miraculous escape unhurt by the 
Mexican fusillade.”*? 

Mrs. Fortune drew this story partly from the drama “Dawn,” 
by Mrs. Dorinda Wade, a descendant of Bonham’s_ brother, 


*Letter of S. E. Asbury to author, February 3, 1923. Italics in original. 
in not throwing their lives away needlessly. 

*™Letter of June 19, 1918, of W. W. Ballew to Judge Milledge Lipscomb 
Bonham. 


‘ 


“Italics mine. Letters from Judge M. L. Bonham, of Anderson, 8. C., 
to the author, March 15, 22, 29, 1931. 
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Malachi Mark Bonham, partly from letters of Mrs. Wade and 
other collateral descendants of James Butler Bonham. Naturally 
she felt safe in accepting their dicta. Mrs. Wade had the story 
of Bonham’s supposed wounding from her father, the late James 
Bonham McConnico, of Lufkin, Texas, who had talked with an 
old Mexican woman, who claimed to have been in the Alamo 
when Bonham returned, and saw his wounds being attended to 
by Mrs. Dickinson and the two officers; later, she claimed, she 
saw one of the Mexican soldiers wearing Bonham’s hat, with the 
handkerchief bound about it.2* This last item could have been 
true whether or no Bonham had been wounded. It is more than 
probable that Bonham’s horse collapsed, from wounds or exhaus- 
tion, or both, and in falling threw Bonham. Seeing Bonham fall, 
and perhaps spattered with his horse’s blood, the Mexican woman 
could easily have thought the rider wounded too. When she 
talked with Mr. McConnico, she was an old woman, while his 
daughter heard the story when she was a small child, and admits 
that her memory is “very hazy” about it. In 1889, Milledge Luke 
Bonham wrote J. H. Brown: “Mrs. Dickinson told me she was 
the only white person, with her baby, that was left alive. The 
Mexican women recently reported as being in the Alamo, I never 
heard of till lately. They may have been there, but certainly 
could not have been on the Texan side.”** As we have the au- 
thority of the late Professor G. P. Garrison,”*> and many others, 
for thinking there were two Mexican women in the fort, it is 
probable that they were either servants, or having considerable 
Indian blood in their veins, were not regarded by Mrs. Dickin- 
son as whites. At any rate, the vague testimony of one of them 
given many years later would have little weight against that of 
Mrs. Dickinson’s statements to Bonham’s brother in 1838. 

As with Bonham’s re-entry, so the details of the final assault 
of March 6 cannot be positively determined, since not one of the 
garrison survived to tell the story. Garrison and Bancroft agree 
that two Mexican women, a negro servant, Mrs. Dickinson and 
her baby were the only survivors.2* From the accounts of these 
women various stories have arisen. One is that Travis, when all 


**Letter from Mrs. Wade to the author, March 28, 1931. 
“Letter of May 13, 1889, in author’s possession. 
“Texas, 208-209. 

*Garrison, T'eras, 208-209; Bancroft, 213; Shepard, 18. 
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hope of relief was gone, drew a line and asked all who wished to 
remain to step across, while those who wished to try to escape 
were free to do so. The only man who did not s/ep across the 
line was the ill and wounded Bowie, who had his cot carried 
across. Not a man deserted. 


“From the flat of the convent,” says Barnes, “Travis [directed | 
the fire of his cannon. Bonham commanded the cannon on top 
of the chapel. While directing their deadly effective fire, both 
Bonham and Travis fell dead across their cannon. Both died 
just as the last of the ammunition was spent . . . Crockett 
—_ when all his powder was burned . . . clubbed his rifle. 
With its butt he, to the last breath he drew, dealt death to his 
enemies. . . . Brave Bowie met death on his cot. . . . 
With his back braced against the wall, he emptied his pistols 
until the foemen rushed upon him.”*’ 


Whether either of these accounts is accurate, other than in de- 
picting the spirit of the defenders, is doubtful; for the women 
and child were undoubtedly kept in the safest place to be found, 
which was presumably the worst for observation. Mrs. Dickinson 
told Bonham’s brother that James Butler Bonham had taken tea 
with Lieutenant Dickinson and her the evening before, which 
was the last time she saw him, but she gave his brother to under- 
stand that Bonham had fought his way to the magazine, when 
all hope was gone, evidently intending to blow up the fort, but 
fell, surrounded by dead Mexicans, at the door to the magazine.”?* 

Some historians think five soldiers surrendered only to be ruth- 
lessly cut down: others insist that not a man surrendered, all 
perishing with arms in their hands.*® 

To what purpose? Owens answers the query thus: “In full 
view of the really hopeless odds, it is difficult to doubt that [the 
whole force] deliberately sacrificed themselves to cover the retreat 
of non-combatants. They gave their lives for a few days’ price- 


80 However difficult it may be to doubt this, an au- 


less delay. 


Barnes, C. M., Combats and Conquests (San Antonio, 1910), 34-36; 
Bancroft, 212, says “Bonham fell while working a cannon.” 

*Letters of Milledge Luke Bonham to J. H. Brown, April 17, May 13, 
1889. 

*Bancroft, 212-213, holds the first view; Shepard, 18, the second. Both 
give good diagrams of the fort. 

“Owen, C. H., Justice of the Mexican War (New York, 1908), 115; 
cf. Williams, A. M., Sam Houston (Boston, 1893), 152; Bancroft, 214. 
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thority on Texan history, who has studied the problem longer, at 
closer range, and more intensively than Owen has, doubts this 
explanation most decidedly. Professor Asbury says: 

“T cannot agree with Owen that those Alamo men stayed in 
there for strategic reasons. No doubt their action did help delay 
Santa Anna’s advance, no doubt they discussed it. But intensive 
study of the previous lives of Travis, Bowie, Crockett, Bonham, 
and even of such private soldiers as Jesse McKoy, shows that it 
was pure, stark, determination not to retreat from the ‘damned 
Mexicans’; pride, personal and racial, and real ‘sand,’ unbreak- 
able courage, made the leaders and the men stay in the Alamo. 
It was magnificent, but it was not war. War is a technical means 
of winning victory and the fruits of victory; and retreat is often 
the surest technical means, tho’ always the most disagreeable to 
the brave spirits as distinguished from the wise spirits of a war.”*? 

The sober historian is compelled to agree with Professor As- 
bury. But what a heritage those brave though not wise spirits 
who died at the Alamo left their country and their posterity! In 
the words of the poet Timrod: 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 

The blossom of [their] fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 

After the capture of the fort, the bodies of the defenders were 
burned by Santa Anna’s orders. From the standpoint of the 
present, that was the most hygienic way to dispose of them; but 
to the friends and relatives of the martyrs, it appeared a deliber- 
ate and cruel denial of Christian sepulture to a foe whose valor 
had cost the victor so dear. Thus the war-cry used so effectively 
at San Jacinto—‘Remember the Alamo!” called on all other 
Texans to emulate the valor of its defenders and to revenge the 
desecration of their corpses. 

Probably the first notice Bonham’s relatives received of his 
glorious end was from Texas news in the Charleston Courier of 
April 6. No reliable record of the casualties exists. It is thought 
that one hundred eighty-three men was the total strength of the 
fort. The Mexican losses are estimated at from three to five 
hundred, killed and wounded.** 


‘Letter to the author, February 3, 1923. 
Williams, op. cit., 152; Bancroft, 214. 
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As the readers of this journal well know, the seat of Fannin 
county is named for James Butler Bonham. 

The only description of Bonham is one by his nephew, a son 
of Milledge Luke Bonham, from whom he received it. 


“James Butler Bonham was very tall, six feet, two inches, and 
a powerful man; straight as an Indian, with black hair and eyes, 
and of engaging manners and person. He was brave, frank and 
generous. Full of thoughts of chivalry and patriotic impulse, 
his was just the nature to be fired by the struggle which the gal- 
lant Texans were making for independence. | His brother] tried 
for a while to dissuade him from going, but seeing bow ardently 
he longed to go, assisted him in procuring his outfit and aided 
him on his way.’ 


No portrait of James Butler Bonham exists, but, as stated 
above, his nephew, James Bonham, was said to look much like his 
uncle, though somewhat fairer in coloring. It has beer pointed 
out above that Milledge Luke Bonham afterwards reproached 
himself for aiding James to go to Texas. But it should be evi- 
dent by now, that had he refused, James would have procured 
the means elsewhere, and Milledge would have had the bitterer 
regret of having refused his brother’s last request. 

On the well-known Alamo monument with its terse inscrip- 
tion: “Thermopylae had her messenger of defeat: the Alamo had 
none,” the name of Bonham is graven with those of Bowie, Travis 
and Crockett. Travis, as we have seen, had been his childhood 
playmate. Bonham’s sister Julia had married Dr. S. W. Bowie, 
who may or may not have been a relative of James Bowie’s. The 
Bonhams’ native county (Edgefield) is separated from Georgia 
only by the Savannah river. Just a little way lower down is the 
native county of Bowie—Burke. Apparently “Davy” Crockett 
and Bonham were strangers before they met in the Alamo to be- 
come comrades in death. 

Surely the career of James Butler Bonham was consistent. At 
college he rebelled against the authority of the faculty; during 
the nullification controversy he was ready to rebel against the 
Federal government; in the courtroom he rebelled against the 
ruling of the judge; in Texas he defied the authority of Mexico; 
in death, he defies oblivion. 


SLetter from Milledge Lipscomb Bonham to A. N. McCallum, of La- 
vernia, Texas, June 22, 1896. 
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THE OVERLAND MOVEMENT OF COTTON, 1866-1886 
J. L. WALLER 


The greatest importance of railways as a means of transpor- 
tation appeared, as far as the South was concerned, in the mar- 


keting of cotton. Railroads were introduced very carly to ex- 
tend the areas of commercial control of the cotton trade by eer- 
tain of the South Atlantic ports.*| At one time it was hoped by 
those advocates in the South of diversified farming and encour- 
agement of industry that the railroads would result in destroy- 
ing the monopoly of cotton culture in the South. Quite to the 
contrary, railroads simply opened up more cotton lands that had 
previously been inaccessible to markets, and thus, instead of 
weakening the hold of cotton culture, the railroads tended to 
intrench this industry.” Most of the cotton carried by the rail- 
roads during ante-bellum days was to the Gulf and South At- 
lantic ports. However, some cotton went by rail direct to north- 
ern markets before 1860. It is in this particular tield of trans- 
portation, the “overland movement” of cotton, that this paper is 
to deal. This phase of the marketing of cotton was due entirely 
to the widespread use of railways for transportation.* 


The “overland movement” of cotton was of slight importance 


before 1860. ‘This movement of cotton was of two distinct 


phases: the movement to northern markets for distribution— 


principally for export—and the movement direct to manufac- 
tories.* Both phases will be considered. For a number of years 
following the war there was a decided tendency to ship cotton over- 
land to northern markets for export, but after 1882 the percent- 
age of the crop moved overland for this purpose did not mate- 


*Phillips, U. B., 4 History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton 
Belt to 1860, 17. 

*Ibid., 20. 

“Overland movement” of cotton refers to that part of the cotton that 
passed direct from concentration points in the cotton-belt to manufac- 
tories in the North and East, or to northern points for export. Most of 
this cotton passed out of the cotton-belt through St. Louis or crossed the 
Ohio River at such points as Louisville and Cincinnati—Johnson, E, R., 
et al., History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
1, 280-281; see, also, Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, Ixv. 


‘Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, xviii. 
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rially increase. There was an actual decline in the number of 
bales. On the other hand, there was a steady increase in the 
direct shipment to manufactories.* 

The following table records the overland movement during the 
decade immediately preceding the war :° 




















Years Bales Years Bales 
1851-1852. : 175 1856-1857 : 4,754 
1852-1853...... 9,470 1857-1858 9,624 
1853-1854.......... 12,4380 1858-1859 85,321 
1854-1855 7,661 1859-1860 108 ,676 
1855-1856...... 14,215 1860-1861 : 143 , 424 





No statistics were kept of this movement during the war, al- 
though it is a well established fact that considerable cotton was 
moved overland from the South during the war to supply north- 
ern manufactories.* The following table* will show the rapid in- 
crease in the movement after the war: 











Direct to To Northern Total 
Year Manufactories, Markets, Overland, 
Bales Bales Bales 

Lo | SER eee enn: | eeevapr aes Pee 211,885 211,885 
1”) eRe pa eae Bt Weaerak tee choice Kier 185,712 185,712 
OS re ee ord tera ac 170, 553 204,337 374, 860 
1869. Rens pm ee 258,611 181,189 439,800 
1870 RE eo ie 153 , 825 196,591 350,416 
1871 IEE: TUN 228,923 336,996 565,919 
1872... eRe ee 122,065 220,121 342 ,186 
oy ee ron 140, 500 260,789 402,296 
Lo) ee 237 ,572 259,511 497 ,083 
1875 Re Mian So 191,604 252,616 444 ,220 
eee 305,327 390,295 696 , 622 
1) yee . 312,789 314,803 627,595 
(ees Rete 295,506 384,927 680 , 233 
LO ESN epee nee 439 , 842 431,115 870,957 
| IIS AREER Serene 518,240 559,793 1,134,004 
1881 ae 508 , 327 559,793 1,068,120 
MUR oon cesaxs ; s 489,170 597 , 047 1,086,217 
1883 Se area 641,801 536,759 1,178,560 
1884 - 591,580 397,700 989 , 280 
1885 ; ~ 633 , 241 295,470 929,711 
| ES ee eee 859, 782 823 , 262 1,183,044 











°Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, 1xviii. 

*Reports on Internal Commerce, 1882, 81-82. 

7Coulter, E. M., “Commercial Intercourse with the Confederacy in the 
Mississippi Valley, 1861-1865,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
IV (March, 1919), 377-395, passim. 

SReport on Internal Commerce, 1886, Ixviii; Railroad Gazette, XIII, 
1881, 603. The year ending August 21 is used in this table. 
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The importance of the change in direction of the cotton move- 
ment is seen in different ways. For example, of the total num- 
ber of bales of cotton exported in 1880, which amounted to 3,- 
774,173 bales,® only 108,676 bales were transported overland, or 
less than three per cent, while 350,416 bales, or over sixteen per 
cent of the 2,178,917 bales exported in 1870,’° were carried over- 
land to northern markets. Then, there is the factor of supply- 
ing the cotton manufactories of the North. What percentage is 
carried directly overland? In 1850, the northern mills bought 
475,702 bales of cotton,’? and there is no record of any ship- 
ments overland in 1850; the number of bales taken by the north- 
erns mills for 1870, 1880, and 1886, respectively, was 806,890, 
1,573,987, and 1,781,478 ;!* the shipments overland direct to man- 
ufactories for these years, in the order given, were 153,825, 518,- 
240, and 859,782 bales, respectively.‘* The percentage of all the 
cotton taken by northern mills supplied by rail movement in- 
creased from approximately nineteen per cent in 1870 to fifty 
per cent in 1886. 

This rapid increase in the overland movement of cotton was 
largely due to the great spread of the railway network through 
the cotton-belt, and to combinations entered into between these 
railroads and the great east-west trunk lines for through bills of 
lading from points throughout the cotton-belt.** 

Other factors contributed to the growth of the overland move- 
ment of cotton. St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville became 
centers for distributing merchandise brought from the Hast, and 
concentration points for collecting raw materials to provide 
freight for the east-bound trunk lines. Feeder lines were built 
out from these cities in such a way as to tap the rich resources 
of the South and Southwest. The Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road furnishes a good example. It was the pariah of the South- 
ern System, for its express purpose was to divert traffic north to 
the great east-west trunk lines.’* ‘The Gould System, which cen- 

*Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, 1xxiii. 

*Ibid., 1xxiii. 

“Tbid., 1xii. 

“Tbid., 1xxii. 

*Ibid., Ixviii. 

“Report on Internal Commerce, 1882, 82. 

*Cotterill, R. 8., “Southern Railroads, 1850-1860,” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (March, 1924), X, 402. 
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tered in St. Louis and spread out all over the Southwest, is an- 
other case. The Cincinnati Southern Railway, which connected 
Cincinnati with the very heart of the cotton-belt, affords still an- 
other example. 

An interesting factor that contributed directly to the overland 
movement was the change in direction of cotton from the rich 
cotton fields near Vicksburg, “The Bends.” At one time all of 
this cotton went down the river to New Orleans, but in the 
eighties marked changes occurred, both in the transportation of 
this cotton and the market for it. Cincinnati steamers carried 
a considerable quantity of it north to Cincinnati, and Memphis 
railroads and steamers carried much of the cotton to Memphis for 
distribution. Some of the cotton went to St. Louis. Some of 
the Yazoo Valley cotton, all of which formerly went down the 
river to New Orleans, now went North by rail. Formerly, cot- 
ton that was assembled at Helena and Grenada was shipped 
south to New Orleans, but during the eighties much of it was 
diverted to Memphis and Cincinnati.*® 

The growing importance of the country merchant as a local 
buyer of cotton had a great deal to do with the shift of trans- 
portation to the railroads for direct delivery to northern fac- 
tories. The crop lien system enabled the local merchant to ad- 
vance supplies, which made it possible for him to buy the cotton 
in the fall.17 At first the country merchant acted mainly as a 
medium for gathering large quantities of cotton for later con- 
signment to a city factor for sale. But better transportation 
facilities, improved means of communication, and increasing com- 
petition, brought the buyer to the inland towns. Consequently, 
the local merchant ceased to ship his cotton to the city factor and 
sold directly to the local representatives of northern and foreign 
brokers. 

Inland villages of 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants buiit compresses 
and warehouses, and developed all the features and incidents of 
the business of handling cotton as conducted in the seaboard 
cities. . . . The city factor no longer constituted the sole 
refuge of the cotton grower in the time of need. The country 
banker, merchant, and factor, not only handled the grower’s busi- 
ness to just as good advantage, but the relations between the two 


*Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, 146-147. 
"Hammond, M. B., The Cotton Culture, 144. 
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were closer and more personal in the small town, and hence fre- 
quently more satisfactory.** 


The mercantile organization of the South was profoundly 
affected by the Civil War. Slaveholders had bought goods for 
their entire establishment. Emancipation of the slaves greatly 
modified this practice, and an almost infinite number of small 
stores sprang up throughout the South. Northern wholesale 
firms now penetrated the South and made contracts with thou- 
sands of customers in the small villages. The Yankee drummer 
soon became a familiar figure on southern trains. As the stand- 
ard of the Negro rose a more assorted variety of goods was nec- 
essary.’® A similar change took place in the marketing of south- 
ern crops. Formerly the factor had made but one advance on 
the crop of the entire plantation, and as the crop was gathered 
it was consigned to this factor. Now the same amount of acre- 
age was handled by a score or more of farmers, each of whom 
had to have individual credit. A tribe of small money lenders 
provided for this need.*° The great planter could consign his 
entire crop to the distant factor, but the new and inexperienced 
farmers—in buying and selling—did not know enough about mar- 
keting to undertake distant shipments, and “sold their crops to 
the local dealers who, as the network of railways increased, con- 
stituted a more and more numerous class.”*? 

Temporary diversions of cotton transportation from the usual 
channels may have resulted in the change becoming permanent. 
The rate-wars of the seventies undoubtedly drew cotton from its 
usual all-water route via the Mississippi and the ocean steamers, 
to the rail route which conveyed it to the Atlantic ports for ex- 
portation to Europe. Overland shipments increased steadily all 


*Stone, H. A., “The Influence of the Factorage System,” in The South 
in the Building of the Nation, VI, 349-350; Crissinger, D. R., “Fifty 
Years of Banking in the South,” in The South’s Development, Part II, 
134-135, 50th Anniversary Commemoration of the founding of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Record. 

*Nevins, Allan, Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878, 25-26; Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle (cited by Nevins), October 23, 1869. 

“King, Edward, The Great South, 274; Somers, Robert, The Southern 
States Since the War, 198; Grady, Henry W., “Cotton and Its Kingdom,” 
in Harper’s Magazine, XIII, 722. 

*4Nevins, Allan, Hmergence of Modern America, 1865-1878, 25-26; 
Burkett, C. W., and Poe, C. H., Cotton, Its Cultivation . . . amd the 
Problem of the Cotton World (New York, 1906), 72 (cited by Nevins). 
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during the seventies,*? while receipts at New Orleans and Mobile 
barely held their own.?* Yellow fever epidemics also affected the 
routes of cotton, for there was a decided increase in the over- 
land movement in 1878, in which year Memphis was afflicted with 
one of the most terrible epidemics of yellow fever in its entire 
history. Cotton receipts fell off that year almost 30,000 bales.** 

But after all, the railroads have been the most important fac- 
tors in bringing about the rise of interior markets for cotton, 
and thus making concentration possible. Before the railroads be- 
came important in the transportation of cotton there were only 
a few interior cities that bought cotton, and these were almost 
always on navigable streams. “The development cf a compre- 
hensive system of railways in the cotton-belt, however, permitted 
many other inland cities to share in the cotton trade.”**> The 
largest of the interior markets for cotton in ante-bellum days 
were Atlanta, Memphis, Shreveport, Vicksburg, Montgomery, 
Augusta, and Columbia, whereas, the most important in 1898 
were Houston, St. Louis, Memphis, Augusta, Cincinnati, At- 
lanta, Little Rock, Montgomery, Shreveport, and Dallas.?* It is 
interesting to note that some of the ante-bellum centers of con- 
centration, Vicksburg and Columbia, have either ceased to be im- 
portant centers of cotton trade, or have lost their relative im- 
portance. On the other hand, some of the cities that continue on 
the list have been surpassed in importance. This calls attention 
to the shift westward of the center of cotton culture, which may 
have affected the overland movement of cotton. 

There is one other factor which certainly affected the growth 
of the interior cities as markets for cotton. They became centers 
for the distribution of planters’ supplies. The planter naturally 
marketed his cotton where he could buy the supplies needed for 
him to cultivate and harvest his products. The increasing effec- 
tiveness of the railroads made it possible for the interior cities 


“Report on Internal Commerce, 1882, 82; Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, XXIX, 265. 


74 


Report on Internal Commerce, 1882, 85. 

*Railroad Gazette, XIII, 1881, 603; Report on Internal Commerce, 
1882, 82; Report on Internal Commerce, 1888, 284. 

*Johnson, E. R., et al., History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of 
the United States, I, 279-280. 

Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, January, 1901, 1659; 
Railroad Gazette, XIII, 603. 
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and towns to receive and distribute planters’ supplies, and conse- 
quently, not only places like Atlanta, which was a great railroad 
center, but many other much smaller railroad towns became of 
increasing importance as distributing centers of farm machinery 
and general merchandise and provisions and markets for cotton.”” 
The part played in developing and enlarging the overland move- 
ment of cotton by a few of the large interior cities deserves special 
consideration. 

St. Louis was the most important of the interior cities that 
built up the overland movement. Just as soon as trunk line con- 
nections with the East were established in St. Louis cotton be- 
gan to be assembled there for distribution. The concentration of 
railroads in this city did much to make for the assured success 
of the cotton business. The growth of the business was furthered 
by the construction of immense warehouses for storage, with equip- 
ment and suitable arrangements for grading, and by building the 
finest and most complete compresses in the entire country.** The 
St. Louis Cotton Exchange was very watchful in detecting and 
preventing frauds. Eastern and European buyers patronized St. 
Louis, and this city gained favor far and wide.*® The following 
table will show the steady and rapid growth of this trade from 
1874 to 1888: 








Gross Gross 
Year Receipts Year Receipts 

0 ( re 103,741 1880-1881. ee 398 , 939 
1874-1875... Bees 133 , 969 POSUSLBSS.....<.<cc.00s00+- 369 , 579 
DSTOWOUG: 0056508800050 244,598 1882-1888................. 456, 858 
1876-1877... pace 217,734 1883-1884... 000000... 297 ,122 
1877 1878...... pone 248 , 856 TSS4-1SSD....:..600.06000- 291,056 
1878-1879.......... 335,799 1885-1886 ................. 472 ,682 
1879-1880 496 ,570 1886-1887 Peete 411,832 

TSST-USSS:...... csc .ccs0505 520,292 














The sources of supply for the last five years given in the pre- 
ceding table is shown as follows :*° 


7Railroad Gazette, XIII, 1881, 603. 
*Report on Internal Commerce, 1889, 359. 
*Tbid., 359. 

“Report on Internal Commerce, 1889, 359. 
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Sources 1883-1884 | 1884-1885 | 1885-1886 | 1886-1887 | 1887-1888 
Arkansas 172,217 160,881 226,496 252,956 293,618 
Texas 95,109 98,757 211,046 117,925 161,833 
Missouri 5,705 7,748 9,276 14,274 18,106 
Tennessee..... 15,820) 8,450 10,176 14,344 21,964 
Mississippi.. shies 8,143 10, 656 6,418 15,098 





A comparison of these two tables shows that the bulk of cotton 


that reached St. 


Missouri, Kansas, and 


son in 1874.%4 


Louis came 


from 


Arkansas and 


Texas. 


The 


Texas Railroad entered Texas at Deni- 


In 1874 this road went into the hands of a re- 


ceiver, but in 1876 the receivership was lifted and the road was 
placed in the hands of the Union Trust Company of New York. 
Beginning in 1880 branches were built from Denison to Mineola, 
Texas; Denison to Henrietta, and from these branches to other 
The Iron Mountain Railroad, with branches, 
The accompanying tables give convincing 


points in Texas. 
penetrated Arkansas. 
evidence of the effectiveness of this line as far as winning the 
cotton trade was concerned. The Iron Mountain Railroad en- 
tered Texas at Texarkana in 1873,°? where it established connec- 
tions with the Texas and Pacific and the International and Great 
Northern Railroads. Thus, St. Louis had two roads entering 
Texas, one of which, with numerous branches, covered the cotton 
regions of Arkansas. 

Louisville was of considerable importance in the overland 
movement of cotton. The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, with 
connections throughout the cotton-belt east of the Mississippi 
River, succeeded in carrying large quantities of cotton to Louis- 
ville. Exclusive of shipments by way of the Ohio River through 
Louisville to Cincinnati, Louisville received 106,506 bales of cot- 
ton in 1870, 255,282 in 1880, and 178,697 bales in 1886.** Of 
the total cotton receipts at Louisville, including the overland 
movement, the Louisville and Nashville Railroad carried in 1880, 
235,456 of the 237,918 bales received, but in 1884 the Chesa- 
peake, Ohio and Southwestern carried 143,416 baies, as com- 


“Report on Internal Commerce, 1889, 179. 
“Report on Internal Commerce, 1889, 471. 


*Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, lxix and 631. 
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pared with 154,251 bales for the Louisville and Nashville. The 
Chesapeake, Ohio and Southwestern connected Louisville with 
Memphis. 

Cincinnati became a market for the cotton of certain sections 
of the South very early, because she was able to supply those 
regions accessible to river transportation with many of the articles 
needed, such as grain and provisions, and furniture.** And, al- 
though there was no direct railway connections between Cincin- 
nati and the cotton-belt prior to 1880, considerable cotton was 
transported by steamers to this city. In 1871, which was the 
banner year of the cotton trade on the river, 215,758 bales reached 
Cincinnati. Following the panic of 1873 there was a decided 
slump in the cotton trade of Cincinnati, the decline continuing 
until only 33,225 bales were received in 1875. However, from 
this time there was a steady growth in this business, and in 1881, 
which was the first year the Cincinnati Southern Railway could 
compete for the cotton traffic, 145,989 bales entered Cincinnati. 
It is interesting to note that, whereas, receipts for Cincinnati in- 
creased almost 70,000 bales over the year 1880, those of Louis- 
ville declined almost 60,000 bales.*® 

The three large interior cities discussed in their relation to the 
overland movement of cotton apparently played the most impor- 
tant parts in developing and extending this phase of the cotton 
business. But, they may be considered as exterior markets for 
the cotton since they were beyond the limits of the cotton-belt. 
It would not be possible to understand the importance of the do- 
mestic phase of the cotton trade without knowing the parts played 
by these cities. On the other hand, the truly interior markets, 
that is, those cities, towns, and villages that lie within the cotton- 
belt, and act as the immediate distributors of planters’ supplies, 
must be considered before it is possible to appreciate the changes 
that really occurred in the cotton business after the Civil War. 


“Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, 682. 
®Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, xix. 
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JOHN RICE JONES 
GAYLE TALBOT 


It has ever been a matter of much pride to native Texans that 
the men who came with and followed Stephen F. Austin into the 
virgin valleys of the Colorado and the Brazos were almost without 
exception individuals of uncommon worth and ambition. The 
plans they laid, the public documents they framed and the sacri- 
fices they so boldly made upon every battle field proved them to 
be of the better stuff. History, yet incomplete, is adding from 
whatever source the dole of credit due them. 

Among those pre-Republic pioneers who played a modest, yet 
noteworthy, part was John Rice Jones, of whom but little has 
been written. His timely labors would suggest more than pass- 
ing mention, for his was the hand that penned the initial decla- 
ration against Mexican unfairness at San Felipe on July 14, 
1835, and he later became the first Postmaster General of the 
Republic of Texas and one of the executors of the estate of Wil- 
liam Barrett Travis. He was born in Kaskaskia, Illinois (then 
Northwest Territory), January 8, 1792, a son of Judge John 
Rice Jones and Mary Barger Jones, and came to Texas in 1831, 
after having served in the war of 1812 under Captain Henry 
Dodge, along with his brothers, Adolphus and Myers F. Jones, 
the two last named later moving to Texas and playing worthy 
parts, as elsewhere shown. Soon after arriving in Texas, John 
Rice Jones received under headright a league of land in Fayette 
county and a labor of land in Brazoria county, but political and 
army history seems to have placed his residence as at San Felipe, 
although he died in Fayette county in 1845, and was buried near 
“Fairyland Farm,” the original headright. He was married 
twice, the first time to a daughter of Major James Hawkins, of 
Missouri, in 1818, who died at Velasco soon after San Jacinto, 
while her husband was in office under the administration of Presi- 
dent Burnet during Santa Anna’s incarceration there. His 
second wife was Miss Sarah Fidelia Heard, a sister of Captain 
William J. E. Heard, who rendered service in the battle of San 
Jacinto in command of Company L, Texas volunteers. For a 
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while after this marriage, a Jones home was established at old 
“Spanish Camp” in Wharton county. 

John Rice Jones and Stephen F. Austin had been boys together 
in Missouri while their fathers, John Rice Jones, Sr., and Moses 
Austin, were business partners, running several lead mines near 
Potosi. The Jones-Austin copartnership continued at that place 
for several years, when Jones sold out to Austin and resumed the 
practice of law in St. Louis, Moses Austin soon thereafter turn- 
ing the mines over to other parties and leaving on his arduous 
trip to Texas. Stephen F. Austin within a short time took up the 
work his father had inaugurated, and young Jones went with his 
father’s family to St. Louis. We have no knowledge that these 
young men met again until a number of years later in Texas. 
Houck’s Missouri history records the names of Moses Austin and 
John Rice Jones, Sr., as trustees of an “Academy” established at 
Potosi in 1817, which ran for some years after their departure. 

After leaving Potosi, John Rice Jones, the younger, engaged 
in the mercantile business, was a postmaster, and taught school 
in Missouri, after enlistment for fighting under Captain Dodge. 
He accumulated some property in 1820, but seems to have lost 
some of it later on. In the St. Lowis Enquirer, February 3, 1820, 
he advertised to sell two valuable properties near St. Louis, and 
to “receive young negroes in part payment.” He evidently was 
successful in disposing of at least some of his Missouri holdings, 
for soon after he moved to Texas he was trying to sell some Mis- 
souri slaves in order to get money with which to engage in the 
mercantile business at San Felipe.? 

At the San Felipe meeting, July, 1835, a committee composed 
of Martin Allen, J. Urban, John Rice Jones, Joshua Fletcher 
and C. B. Stewart was appointed to draft resolutions setting forth 
the attitude of the colonists there regarding Mexican unfairness. 
The resolutions submitted were adopted, only to be rescinded a 
little later when General Cos sent in a conciliatory note. 

Three months after this action (October 4, 1835) and after 
the colonists had finally ceased to be pacified by Mexican prom- 
ises, the “Committee of Vigilence” of Austin colony ordered the 
establishment of a “Provisional Postoffice Department,” and sug- 
gested that “John R. Jones, whose well known integrity and long 


‘Jones to Perry, February 15, 1835, Barker, Austin Papers, II, IX, 44. 
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experience as postmaster in the United States eminently qualifies 
him for such a position, be placed at the head of it.” This order 
was engrossed and finally passed on December 17th, while the 
appointee had already inaugurated an initial system of mails. 
He continued in this responsible office under Governor Smith in 
1835-6; under President Burnet, 1836, and again under Presi- 
dent Lamar. He appears to have been out of office for two years 
during Sam Houston’s first term as president, when the office was 
held by Robert Barr. Being an ex-officio member of President 
Burnet’s cabinet, Postmaster General Jones was with the retreat- 
ing party at Galveston when the San Jacinto battle was fought 
and won, and continued with the party to Velasco for the sum- 
mer and fall of 1836. 

During the days of preparation before the victory, John Rice 
Jones was given authority as one of the commissioners in the 
municipality of Austin to recruit soldiers for the regular Texan 
army being organized under the tentative leadership of Houston 
as commander-in-chief; also on December 27, 1835, he was ap- 
pointed, along with James Cochran, Governor Smith, Gail Borden 
and John H. Money to arrange for the erection of a suitable 
monument to the memory of “Old Ben Milam,” who had been 
killed in leading the fight against Bexar a short while before. 

William Barrett Travis was one of the few victims of the 
Alamo tragedy who left any estate to be administered—a host of 
them were new-comers and patriotic adventurers (like Davy 
Crockett) who had entered the volunteer army to fight for free- 
dom, expecting to carve out a profitable future after the Mexicans 
had been driven across the Rio Grande. After the valiant 
Travis had made the supreme sacrifice, John Rice Jones was 
appointed one of the two administrators of his estate. As it 
happened, a part of this estate was a negro named Joe, who was 
with T’'ravis in the Alamo, and this boy went into the hands of 
the executors for disposal. What became of him is apparent from 
an advertisement inserted in the Velegraph and Texas Register 


9 ron 


published at Columbia, under date of May 21, 1837. It reads: 
“FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD 


will be given for the delivery to me on Bailey’s Prairie, seven 
miles from Columbia, a negro named Joe, belonging to the suc- 
cession of the late William Barrett Travis, who took off with him 
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a Mexican and two horses, saddles and bridles. The negro was in 
the Alamo with his master when it was taken, and was the only 
man from the colonies who was not put to death. He is about 
25 years of age, 5 feet, 10 or 11 inches high, very black and good 
countenance. Had on when he left, the night of the 21st of 
April, a dark, mixed sattinet round jacket, and new white cotton 
pantaloons. One of the horses taken is a bay about 14} hands 
high and very heavy built, with a blaze in the face, a bushy mane 
and tail and a sore back. $40.00 will be given for Joe and the 
small bay horse (Shannon) and $10.00 for the Mexican, other 
horse, saddles and bridles. If the runaways are taken more than 
100 miles from my residence, will pay all reasonable traveling 
expenses in addition to the above reward. 
JoHn R. JONEs, 
Executor Estate of W. B. Travis.” 


James Hawkins Jones, for fifty years or more a citizen of 
Austin and who died at the family home, 1805 Colorado Street, 


about two years ago, was the last surviving son of Postmaster 
irst wife, Miss Hawkins, of 


+ 


General John Rice Jones by his 
Missouri. The surviving grandchildren of that union are Miss 
Bird Jones, Mrs. Anne Lochridge and Mrs. Edgar Nalle. Sur- 
viving grandchildren of his union with Miss Heard are Mrs. 
Rosa Talbot Lowry, of Artesia, New Mexico, and Gayle Talbot,* 
of San Antonio. 

John Rice Jones, ILI, another son of the postmaster general, 
was a member of the ill-starred expedition headed by Colonel 
Jacob Snively in his valiant attempt to invade New Mexico in 
1843. He was an employee of the State Land Office at the time 
of his death about ten years later. Captain Myers F. Jones, his 
uncle, and a brother of the postmaster general, was also with 
Snively. It is not out of place here, in view of some very un- 
just strictures recently published under the guise of history re- 
garding the personnel of the men making up the Snively party 
to quote an extract from the Daily Missouri Republican, St. 
Louis, dated Wednesday, September 20, 1843. At that time, some 
newspapers and prejudiced individuals referred to the Snively 
party as brigands and highwaymen. Captain Myers F. Jones 


and John Rice Jones, III, were among those sent back home by 


"Mr. Talbot died during August, 1931, while this article was in the 
hands of the printer. 
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way of St. Louis under orders of Captain Philip St. George 
Cooke, and this gave friends in the Jones’ former home state an 
opportunity to defend the action of all the Texans in Colonel 
Snively’s party. The statement as it appeared in the St. Louis 
newspaper said in part: 

“We have long and familiarly known Myers F. Jones, the cap- 
tain of Company D, in Col. Snively’s party. He has repeatedly 
represented the county of Washington in the legislature of this 
state, is a man not only above reproach, but above suspicion so 
far as integrity and truth is concerned, and this character of his 
will be sustained by the thousands who know him in the vicinity 
of his former residence. Several years ago, he removed to Texas 
to make it his permanent residence, and while his feelings may 
be directly enlisted for his adopted country, we know there is no 
man who entertains a higher or more devoted wish for the repu- 
tation and spotless character of his native land.” 


John Rice Jones, the first, father of the three boys who came 
to Texas, was a Welshman of high education, a graduate in both 
law and medicine. Soon after arrival in America, he stopped 
awhile in Philadelphia, then went to Louisville, Kentucky, and 
there joined the army of George Rogers Clark in its march 
against the Indians in the Northwest Territory. He was at the 
taking of Vincennes, and became a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of Indiana; then moved to Illinois and became its 
first English-speaking lawyer. Moving to St. Genevieve, Mis- 
souri, he was elected a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of that state and was made a member of the state supreme court, 
which position he held up to the time of his death, February 3, 
1824. 

Another of his sons, George Wallace Jones, went north instead 
of south. He was representative in Congress from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and when he got through a bill creating Iowa, he be- 
came a citizen of that state. He was elected to the United States 
Senate from Iowa, holding the position for twelve years. 

It is remarkable that every son of the Welsh immigrant should 
have made conspicuous marks over a country so widely separated. 
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Thursday the 5th January 1848 Cloudy this morning, Clear 
at noon, very warm after dark. worked all day in the Office issu- 
ing Executions, Judge Terrell left for home Eastern mail from 
Sabine Town— brought nothing but Red landers— Sold to Solo- 
mon Wolfe 100 Trees to day for $25.00 this is the first I have 
ever received for Trees having allways been in the habit of giv- 
ing them away— I have unfortunately heretofore won many a 
time a thousand dollars at a game of chance, but it never has 
given me half the pleasure these twenty five dollars give me, tt is 
the reward of honest Industry— received a Letter pr Capt Eng- 
lish from A. McDonald of Huntsville, which I answered imme- 
diatly by John Gillespy, who stays with me to night— 

Friday the 6th very windy till 2 P. M. rain, very warm, was 
employed in transplating rosebushes, Mr Thouvenin paid me a 
visit, Capt Wheeler from San Augustin arrived no news 

Saturday the 7th very cold, but fine weather, at 10 A. M. left 
for the Bayou Alazan to marry a couple of Mexicans, Antonio 
Padilla (alias Pelon) to a Daughter of Juan Isidro Acosta, at 
dark arrived at the House of J.M.Acosta where there was a dance 
found nearly every one of the gentlemen from Town there, re- 
mained myself till 10 P. M. and same home at 11 nearly froze 
to death 

Sunday the Sth very heavy white frost this morning about 9 
A. M. wind shifted to S. E. cloudy, cold wind, a little rain at 
dark— Red River mail came in for the last time on that route, 
being discontinued wrote a long letter to the General Post office 
Department, several waggons loaded with cotton passed trough 
towards Natchitochez 

Monday January the 9th 1843 Cold, damp, disagreeable 
weather cleared off near night a strong north wind blowing— 
this day the Commissioners of Roads and Revenues met associate 
Justices were elected Bennett Blake & myself were reelected, was 
appointed on the reviewing out a Road to where Patton has landed 


‘ 


with his Boat at the Angelina Sam S. Flournoy returned from 
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Washington brought me nothing but news paper Holland Coffee 
Tom Smith & Mr Caldwell came down from Red River, the two 
last are going on to Washington, Settled with Mr Hoya remain 
indebted to him $48.68 

Tuesday the 10th very hard frost last night, wrote a long let- 
ter to the Gel Post Office Department send it and my quarterly 
returns pr Mr Caldwell from Red River, done good deal of Busi- 
ness in the Justices office for C. Chevallier settled with Doctor 
Starr took up my note which I gave 1st January 1842 for $28.96 
also one for $48.75 I gave him Sepr Ist 1842 Mr Engledow quit 
to board with me to day his month being out— I also paid Doctor 
Starr $6.29 on a/c of Medical Services for the two negroes I have 
in my charge 

Wednesday the 11th very cold cold wather, Mr Gibson left 
this morning send by him for some few Articles which he prom- 
ised to send me, but he returned again this Evening with Mr 
Wheeler of San Augustin, a Mr. Rose a Lawyer formerly of New 
Orleans now of Galvezton passed trough here, reports that Eng- 
land has made peace with China, and that Cotton had risen a 
Cent pr pound, good— several waggon loads of Cotton left here 
to day for Mr Hoya bound for Natchitochez 

Thursday the 12th the Cold continues, wind blowing very hard 
all day N. W. a little business doing now dayly in the office— 
Eastern Mail came in no particular news. received a letter from 
John V. Scott Son in Law of my friend Mrs Silverberg the let- 
ter is dated Canton August the 6th last and by P. M. Flournoy 
who neglected to deliver me the letter and only happened to think 
of it to day, and send it by the mail Boy was introduced to Mr 
Rose from Galvezton, he is the Attorney of the New York Com- 
pany, and has Business with Mr Archibald Hotchkiss— 

Friday January the 13th the intense Cold is still continuing 
notwithstanding the Scarcity of monay, if a negro is for sale cheap 
People have monay to purchase, Col Tipps whom no one accused 
of having monay bought a negro woman to day of Mrs Wadling- 
ton for $500.00 and paid all down, and | venture to say that if 


50 negroes were brought into this County to sell for Cash pur- 


chasers no doubt could be found with monay to give for them 
Miss kK. Culp & Mr John Dursts little Daughter came in to day, 
My little Daughter Eugenia and the rest of the young-uns had 
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a dance at my House to close the day went to bed at 12 and left 
them daneing— agreed to go with F. v d. Hova across the Sabine 
to Stille’s on some business 

Saturday the 14 very cold, but not so much as yesterday— done 
some Business in the office, several Executions issued against Wil- 
son (J. H.) he is gone poor devil he was badly used up here-— bad 
place for Rogues to carry on their trade this Texas— Making 
ready to go with Hoya across the State, wrote a very long letter 
to J. W. Collins about his business with Ramsdale— send also 
pr Mr Hoya all Papers belonging to two Leagues of Land, claimed 
by Genl Morgan, and the Heirs of 8. Z. Clark, I send in the 
Claim for $100.00 which if Hoya dont get, he is to bring me 
back all the papers— 

Sunday the 15ih lett home for San Augustin accompanied by 
Mr Mavfield & Mr F. v. d. Hoya, got to George Teal’s stopped 
all night. 

Monday the 16 weather moderate left Teal’s after an early 
Breakfast arrived at San Augustin at 10 A. M. Town improving, 
all the vacant Houses which were so only a few months ago now 
have Tenants, it is one of the sure signs that our Western Coun- 
try is breaking up, San Augustin will rise by the downfall of the 
Western Country but if we have Peace with Mexico and People 
can live in Security on the western frontier— San Augustin will 
be an indifferent sort of village was introduced to Mrs Morange 
the Mother in Law of Michael Deyoung, her Sons and Daughter, 
a very beutifull girl, dined with Canfield went to Burrill Thomp- 
sons— to stay all night— 

Tuesday the 17th January weather still moderate— Concluded 
not to go any further East, Sabine very high— Mr Hoya went 
on with C. H. Gibson to Natchitoechez— and myself returned to 
San Augustin, Stopped on the Road to see my old friend and ac- 
quaintance Mrs Elisha Roberts also Mr and Mrs Sublett, arrived 
at San Augustin at 11 A. M. Dined with Deyoung. heard Miss 
Morange perform on the Piano— herself and her Brother per- 
formed a Duet composed by Braham it was a treat indeed, such 
a one as I do not expect again in Texas— left San Augustin at 2 
oclock P. M. and stopped all night at Walter Murrays 

Wednesday the 18th Cloudy and looks very much like rain, 


left Murrays early before Breakfeast, arrived at Home at 10 A. M. 
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news from the west during my absence, our Troops appear to be 
in Hockelty surrounded by Woll’s Troops— god grant them a safe 
delivery nothin new up Town— Mrs John Durst and Daughter 
came into Town, Miss Maria Hotchkiss dito— all hands including 
Doctor Starr his Lady Judge Taylor Miss Sarah Forbes, and a 
Gentleman from San Augustin spend the Evening here, passed the 
time very agreably till 10 P. M. 

Thursday the 19th Cloudy warm weather Occupied all the fore- 
noon in planting Trees in my nursery, translated a land Title for 
Wm K. English, Mr Frizzell & Lady (a sister of Mrs Terrell’s) 
arrived here on their way to Martin Lacy’s old place, west of the 
Angelina, Mr Gardner arrived from New Orleans, had not time to 
speak to him, heard of the Death of Isaac W. Burton of Crockett, 
Poor Burton, he had his faults like many of us, but he was a noble 
generous, man his bravery could not be doubted, and he has been 
some Service to his Country—I knew him since 1832— Resquiat 
in Pace Mail from East— some few letters, and Red landers, bare 
of news— Treaty between Texas & the U. 8. ratified, Cotton Pel- 
tries Hides eta go into the United States free of duty— good 
Major Reily here are my thanks 

Friday the 20th January a rainy, bad, disagreable, weather— 
translated a land title for Wm. K. English— which makes our 
accounts square up to this day— traded my Horse I got from 
Murray Orton to Mr Joost, got a Poney, and a very fine Double 
Barrelled gun to booth— good trade —was housed up all the after- 
noon continues raining as bad as ever at dark 

Saturday the 21st Still cloudy and very warm, but no rain, 
looks clear at noon, all hands went down to Judge Harts Mill, 
sat down to a fine Supper, and afterwards danced till passed 
midnight 

Sunday the 22d fine weather, yet it is very warm, rose early 
and came up Town with Judge Hart, left all the rest of Party at 
the Mill, General Darnell and Col Hewett arrived from Washing- 
ton, received a Brief from the grand master of the G|rand] 
L[odge| of the Republic as Deputy District grand master for this, 
San Augustin, Sabine, Shelby, Jasper, and Houston Counties; 
they bring nothing more new from the west; about a dozen Ladies 
& gentlemen passed the Evening at our House 

Monday the 23d weather same as yesterday, worked in the gar- 
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den till dinner, send off Eastern mail early this morning, had a 
very fine Party at the House in the Evening danced till 3 A. M. 

Tuesday the 24th weather continues warm and cloudy, feel 
very much fatigued this morning from the effects of the last nights 
frolic 

Wednesday the 25th weather in Statue quo worked all day in 
the garden, went up Town near night, saw no body, was glad to 
return home again, Mr Lussan who has resided here since 1837, 
commenced with nothing and made a Little fortune, took into his 
head to get crazy, he left here yesterday never to return. he left 
Mr Joost in Charge of his Business Poor Fellow he took with him 
$4000.00 in Cash— enough to turn any man crazy now a days, on 
an average this is a very unhealthy climate for Frenchmen, three, 
within my knowledge within the last three years have committed 
Suicide, and no doubt Lussan will never reach France his few 
goods he left here will bother him so much as to make him drown 
himself, if he dont hang himself— 

Thursday January the 26th weather very warm, worked all 
day in the garden, Mail from East came in, brought nothing but 
Red landers, which however is more interresting this week than it 
has been for many previous weeks— David Rusk is to be married 
to night, all hands gone out to John Reids the Bride’s Fathers 
House. 

Friday the 27th fine weather a little Cloudy occasionaly— 
not much news stirring— Gel Rusk gives a Ball this Evening the 
whole world is invited— went with my wife & Eugenia of course, 
staid till one A. M. Mrs Philipps stops with us to night, went to 
bed tired to death, and tired of frolics 

Saturday the 28th weather a little Colder, had a great Mass 
of Business in the office about 35 cases to try— went trough all 
them without difficulty, Wm F. Sparks our Representative in 
Congress was in Town to day, all hands round him, and so a body 
would— Bill has improved in every way, he speaks of Bills (not 
wild Bills), Committees 1, 2 & 3d readings, vetoe’s, and so on, 
like an old veteran of the House so here goes for Colonel William 
F. Sparks and let wild Bill, Devil Bill, and fool Bill, be forever 
burried Amen. 

Sunday the 29th a very disagreable day rained all night in 
torrents, Keeps on raining 10 A. M. finished translating a long 
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Land title for David Brown of San Augustin stopped raining near 
dark. went to the office, all still and dreary, settled up with Mr 
H. K. Carson struck off even up to date 

Monday the 30th weather fine after such a boisterous day as 
we had yesterday, it is quite exhilirating to look at a fine Clear 
Skye and feel the influence of a bright Sun— Probate Court to 
day, sat as one of the associates, examined M. G. Whitakers & 
Mrs Bigham’s accounts will have an extra session of the Court on 
the Sth next month C. 8S. Taylor handed in my Petition to sell 
land in the Ogilvy Estate to pay the debts of said Estate, also to 
divide the League & Labor of Land belonging to his wife & mine 
obtained as the heirs of John Eberhart Ruff from the Board of 
Land Commissioners of this County & for which a Patent has been 
obtained which is in the Posession of C. 8. Taylor 

Tuesday January the 81st 1848 the wind blowing a strong gale 
from the N. W. all day, and is very cold, yet the sun shone in 
great splendor, this day is one of the many blanks,— Major Cesna’s 
Family passed trough here to reside on John Dursts Place on the 
Angelina, Parson Bacon in Town from San Augustin made out a 
Statement of James Ogilvy’s Real Estate— it is as cold as the 
North Pole at 5 P. M. 

Wednesday the 1st February 1843 very cold, cold, weather, 
however had a bright sun all day, a few waggons came in with a 
few things but no assortment of goods— what a fine Business a 
first rate Mercantile Establishment would do here, these little 
Concerns will not do well— Lafayette a Son of Mr Holland ar- 
rived to day from New Orleans. 

Thursday the 2d weather this morning same 
asperity towards noon, wind changed, from the South, worked a 


abating in its 





little in the garden not much Business stirring 

Friday the 3d weather moderate, rather warm, received a 
Package of Papers and Letters from Mr Flatau, he is no/t] com- 
all right— 





ing here too much attraction in San Augustin, well 
Kastern Mail arrived nothing new particularly— 
Saturday the 4th Weather as yesterday— decided several suits 
to day in the Justices Court— Capt Wheeler of San Augustin in 
Town no news from the west, nor any hopes of getting any soon. 
paid off some Mexicans for getting Picketts to fence in the garden 


opposite the House, also for Posts and railings, gave orders on 
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Charles Chevallier’s Store for all the payment of the workmen 
and Laborers— Milam L. No. 2 met this Evening at Richard Par- 
maly’s House. 

Sunday the 5th Cloudy in the morning—started for San Au- 
gustin— was very fine weather in the afternoon, arrived at San 
Augustin after sunset-— put up at Mr Whitlesey’s Tavern, was 
introduced to Mr Montrose, the President (or some such name) 
of the San Augustin University, a Scotchman who is no doubt a 
very Clever fellow and has seen the world, but makes the Natives 
! 


of San Augustin belive he is a perfect curiosity— go it my 


Montrose 





gull the Augustin Classic Parents with your Greek, 
Latin, and Algebra, but you can not cram your learning down the 
ae aot of such Ignoramuses as we are in Nacogdochez 

Monday February the 6th 1843 weather cold in the morning, 
changed at noon to nearly oppressively warm, and to a cold N. E. 
wind before 8 P. M.— rose early this morning, went to see Mr 
Flatau, who changed his mind about coming to reside here it is 
probably as well— we will no doubt have a fool less in our Burgh— 
saw Mr T. G. Brooks he has not received his goods as yet, but be- 
living him to be perfectly honest I gave him a due—Bill I had on 
him for $50.00 and told him to send me such goods as I want 
which he agreed to do, taking a memorandum of the articles I want 
purchased several articles for my Family, left some Spanish Docu- 
ments and the Translations of them I made with Mr 8S. T. Burnes 
at Mr Carthwrights to be delivered to Mr David Brown (when he 
pays $10.00)— an Election for Sheriff of the County going on. 
Sam Davies— the Brother of the Chief Justice is Elected— all 
hands appear satisfied— dined with J. D. Thomas— saw Mrs 
Deyoung and Family made application for membership to the 
Royal Arch Chapter of San Augustin— and at 4 P. M. started for 
home— stopped all night with that amicable Family George Teal— 

Tuesday the 7th Cold Cloudy weather left after early Break- 
feast, overtook Wm Jones and general J. Pinckney Henderson 
on the Road. a drissly rain is falling during the afternoon, but 
not enough to wet any one— arrived at home at dark— found 
all my family well 

Wednesday the 8th very Cold damp, hazy, cloudy, mean 
weather, went up to the office attended to some suits, issued some 
more Summonses arranged the Papers of the office— purchasd a 
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horse from Mr Thos Barrett for $80.00 to be paid by boarding 
him at $16.00 pr month send word by Esquire Ewing to Mr Reyn- 
olds who lives on the Pierre Boden place (as it is generaly 
know[n]) being the property of my wife & Mrs Mayfield— to 
come in and make some arrangement about his remaining on it 
for the next year or he will be sued and put off— that he may 
have the benefitt of next years Crop for the improvements he has 
made and if he wants it after that, it will be an other arrange- 
ment, but I must have papers drawn on the subject— 

Thursday the 9th February 1843 weather same as yesterday, 
moderated a little towards Evening, sold the grey Poney I pur- 
chased sometime ago from Joost to Anastacio Barela for $30.00 
payable in peltry, Hides, or Beef eta made also a compromise with 
James H. Starr about a note he holds of mine for a League of 
Land purchased at admr Sale of the Douglass Estate, and in which 
Judge Terrell was in copartnership with me, the note was for 
$2000.00 which would have taken the same land, and all I have 
besides to pay, by Judge Terrells verbal Instruction to me I made 
as good an arrangement as I could, which is I gave him the land 
back, and a third of a League located land, the Headright of Jose 
Ma Mora and the matter is dropt, but Judge Terrell owes me now 
half of the amount of Land (1/3 of a league) or its equivalent 
which if he is an honest man he will pay me, or in case of death 
to my Family; the Eastern Mail came in nothing but Redlanders, 
hardly worth while to read as all the news it contains has been 
known here for several days past 

Fryday the 10th very hard rain last night, Cleared up, and a 
west wind at 8 A. M. which Changed during the day to a North 
wind, a fine clear Skey near dark. did not go up to the office all 
day was occupied in making a new fence round the garden in 
front of our House, tired to death. 

Saturday the 11th white frost last night— fine weather during 
the day. was employed as yesterday, nothing new up Town 

Sunday the 12th very heavy dew this morning, sun shone out 
out | sic| bright at 9 A. M. was left alone to keep house, Mrs S. gone 
to Capt Hotchkiss’s and part of the Childern gone to Mr Taylors’s 
nothing doing, nor nothing done this day— 

Monday the 13th warm & Cloudy, send off Eastern mail wrote 
a letter to 8. T. Burnes, send him a certificate for the Heirs of 
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John D. Lacy (Mr & Mrs Blount) which being in payment in full 
for a League of Land sold in New Orleans by me in 1837— that 
is to say said certificate and an other one like it was in payment 
of said head right, of said Lacy— also let Mr Burnes know re- 
specting a deed of Land made by Edmund Quirk in 1828 to John 
Bodine,— Mr Barrett left here for San Augustin— busy all day 
haling rails for the Enclosure of the field— Burrell Thompson 
in Town. 

Tuesday the 14th February 1843 last night about 9 o’clock a 
hard north wind began to blow it rained a little, and this morning 
it is Sleeting and getting colder every moment, about noon it 
sleeted so much that it resembled more a Snow storm then any 
thing else in the afternoon so cold that all out door work had to 
be suspended— Mr S. T. Burnes to whom I had written yesterday 
came up here last night he had however received my letter and 
inclosed Documents, which he promised he would attend to, gave 
up to Doctor Starr, all the Papers I had in my Posession respecting 
the League of Land and the House and Lot of K. H. Douglass 
Estate, which he also took back, so that I am released from that 
trouble also, thereby killing $2600.00 worth of notes which had 
my name on them, by degrees I’ll get them all in, and I’ll be very 
carefull how give out others again 

Wednesday the 15th hard, very hard frost last night, a bright 
sun Saluted mortals Eyes this morning, yet it is Cold. the day 
passed without any particular doings 

Thursday the 16 very hard frost last night, fine bright Sun 
this morning, Mr Burrill Thompson stayed with me last night 
early this morning continued to make my fence round the garden 
opposite the house, was very busy at work at it all day, Mr Hol- 
land spend the Evening with us— had some conversation with 
Gel Rusk about getting Mr A. A. Nelson to teach our childern— 
hope he may accept for he is very capable— more so than any one 
I know of in this County— sold Sam Rodgers’ note of $25.00 
which I got from Solomon Wolf for apple trees— to Mr Joost for 
two Sacks Salt. had to endorse the note and become responsible 
for the payment next January Eastern Mail arrived, brought noth- 
ing but Red landers —and those are nearly nothing— 

Friday the 17th frost last night, but not very severe, moderated 
towards Evening, all hands on a frolic to day, made arrangement 
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with Mr Joost to purchase an old negro woman of Mr Lussan, 
Yonstance to give him the note I hold against Wm Smith the 
Colored man who purchased my Plantation provided Lussan has 
not sold her to Mr Thouvenin or made her a present to Joost— 
Parson McDonald stays with us to night— 

Saturday february the 18th 1843 weather moderated last Eve- 
ning and have a South wind this morning, Cloudy and looks like 
bad weather again— worked in the garden— had a Log rolling in 
the afternoon, A Mr Newel United States Consul for Matagorda 
Velasco & Galvezton arrived, stays with us tonight, received a 
letter from Mr Negrevernis from Bayou Sci,nothing of much in- 
terest occurred to day 

Sunday february the 19th 1843** weather very warm, cloudy, 
and a Strong South wind blowing at 7 a. m. fine weather the Bal- 
lance of the day, my Wife went on a visit to Judge Harts’s Mill 

Monday the 20th fine weather, send off Eastern mail nothing 
new. finished pailing in,my garden opposite the House, worked 
some in the garden— in the afternoon made an enclosure round 
my Brother in Law’s grave (Jeremie) my wife planted all kinds 
of plants, and flowers. Mr Edrington from washington arrd. 

Tuesday the 21 very fine weather, sowed oats, and planted Irish 
Potatoes, Mr Newell & Edrington remain here to day Mr Edring- 
ton brought me a letter from Mr Toler the present chief clerk of 
the Post Office Bureau —he is a good man an old friend of mine 
since 1829 I got aquainted with him in Matamoros,— he directs 
me to take posession of all the Effects of the Discontinued Post- 
offices,— that Scamp Joost flew from his trade about the negro 
woman ; the rascal— Mr Philipp A. Sublett in Town going on to 
Washington 

Wednesday the 22d Washingtons Birthday— fine weather left 
home in company with Mr Edrington and Mr Newell for San Au- 
gustin, appointed R. F. Millard my Deputy and gave him up my 
Keys before starting,— went to George Teel’s and staid all night— 
very tired— 

Thursday the 23d February 1843 the weather is fine but all 
the whole Country is on fire— to wit— every Farmer is burning 
Logs or Brush— left Teels after Breakfeast went to San Augus- 
tin— purchased a Barrill of Flour and some sperm candles of Mr 


“The third manuscript volume of Sterne’s Diary begins with this entry. 
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Peck, paid him the $20. Exchequer Bills I received of Mr Nelson 
at Six bits in the Dollar, and for which amount Mr Nelson is 
hereby credited and not for $20.00 as stated in my note of the 21st 
instant Mr Hoya returned from New Orleans, says that he has 
received for me and on my account from the Son in Law of David 
B. Morgan Eighty five Dollars in Cash, for which amount he is 
indebted to me, saw Canfield, he has remooved to a fine New Build- 
ing on Columbia Street, got back my note for $3000.00 and my 
Bond for two Leagues & two Labors of land which I gave to Mr 
John Lacy, the former Husband of Mrs Stephen Blount I gave 
him all the requisite certificates to get the two leagues & labors 
of Land, gave him also a bond but afterwards on Examining the 
note of $3000.00 I find that Mr Lacy owed me $30.00 which must 
be rectified, and which I must attend to— put all my things pur- 
chased previously at San Augustin and those purchased to day on 
Board Caddells’s waggon bound for this place— dined with Mr 
Nelson Clerk or partner of Mr Wheeler, took a cup of Coffee with 
Madame Deyoung— and left Town— for home went as far as 
George Teel is in company with Mr Hoya 

Friday the 24th Cold during the night Sleeting this Morn- 
ing—went away after Breakfeast, rode till 10 A. M. in the rain, 
cleared off at noon, dined at Maasts— in company with James 
Gaines and his wife who is mooving to this County, after having 
lived 24 years on the Sabine, arrived at home at 3 P. M. all well. 
Mail from East arrived yesterday, brought me One Letter from 
Sabine Town from Mr D. 8. Kaufman enquiring of me several 
matters concerning Lands and land titles, which I will answer 
when a fee is forthcoming. 

Saturday the 25th very heavy white frost last night, am fear- 
full it has destroyed all the Peaches— worked in the garden in 
the forenoon— had a logg rolling in the afternoon, received my 
things pr Caddells waggon, which I had purchased in San Au- 
gustin 

Sunday the 26th very fine weather— saw Martin Birds for the 
first time this Season— hope the Cold weather is over— wrote a 
Letter to C. H. Gibson, Natchitoches, also, to Radford Berry 
nothing new to day 

Monday the 27th Cloudy weather, haled Rails all day, planted 
Potatoes, sat as an associate Justice in the Probate Court dis- 
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posed of several matters, and so closed this day— by the bey a 
north wind is blowing after Dark, and the whole world looks to 
be on fire— 

Tuesday the 28th very Cold north wind blowing Sleet & frost 
at noon— nothing very particular happened to day, invited several 
persons to the Party I am to give on the 2d of March proximo 

Wednesday March 1st 1843 most bitter cold weather, notwith- 
standing the intense Cold made a Room out of the front gallery 
for a supper room for the party on to morrow Killed Pigs, Ducks, 
Turkies, Chickens, and so forth, invited all hands— and gave 
Nelson Authority to invite the rest— 

Thursday the 2d_ very cold in the morning Cleared up at noon 
and a fine day after all— this is the 7th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence— and we are not so very Independent after 
all— Our Oldest Daughter Eugeny is fourteen years of age to day, 
gave her a Ball & supper which was as fine a party as has been 
given in this place so says every body— of Course it must be so— 
the Dancing did not cease till after day light on the 

Friday the 3d_ Cold still continues, Mr F. Hoya received several 
waggon loads of goods to day— recived of him 200 lb sugar and 
140 lb Coffee, at Cost and charges, being on account of the money 
recived for me in New Orleans, sold to Nathan Wade the House 
& Lot purchased at sheriffs sale known as Nat Norriss’s Lot for 
$25.00 and a land certificate for 320 acres 

Saturday the 4th Rain last night, Keeps on raining this morn- 
ing wind north, had a Dinner Party at the House the wines fur- 
nished by Mr Hoya, all hands in good humour, saw Doctor Starr 
to day, did not say much about the trade for the Douglass Prop- 
erty, authorized Mr Taylor to settle the matter for god knows I 
do not want a Law Suit, and allthough I know I am right, yet the 
cheapest Law Suit is very dear in the long run— a great many 
Persons in Town Mayfield left for the west— I belive as Major 
general Rusk’s Aid de Camp, to see about matters & things in 
general— 

Sunday the 5th March 1843 weather rather fair but looks 
rather Suspicious— sun shone out at noon, but very Cold towards 
Evening— was introduced to a Brother of Thomas F. McKinney, 
of Galvezton, Mr Farmer returned from Red River County, stops 
at my House, but do not know his determination about residing 
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here again the Company who was at the House for several days 
left for Capt Hotchkiss’s. Mr Barrett left for San Augustin, the 
trade I made with him for the Horse was transferred to Mr 
Nelson— that is to say I keep the Horse and Board Mr Nelson 
five months, which I agreed should commence on the 15th of last 
month up to which time he has to pay me 

Monday the 6th rain last night, rains this morning, and all 
day and is very Cold, was up to the office but there is not much 
business stirring, Judge Hart dined with us 

Tuesday the 7th tremendous rain last night the Bayou on the 
Hast of the Town is overflowing— Cleared up at noon and once 
more saw the glorious Sun shine with all its splendour this was 
sale day according to law part of Mr Wm Jones’s Furniture was 
sold at sheriff’s sale— the first time such a thing has happened 
since I have been in this Town— fine sign of the times!!!!! after 
Candle light, I was called out of the Room to see a Phenomenon 
in the Heavens— it was a very bright Straight reflection of some 
Starr, commonly called the tail of a Comet— I recollect it is just 
such a One as I saw when a Boy in (I belive) 1811, it is a very 
long Tail and going down towards the west— an old african negro 
in my employ says it is a sign of war— no matter what it is, it 
certainly is very Strange, and uncommon— 

Wednesday March the 8th 1843 very Cloudy this morning 
looks like Snow, hail, or rain, Cold enough for either— Cleared 
up at noon and the Sun went down clear, and it is not very cold, 
worked in the garden, and done several other small jobs about the 
House, nothing doing up Town Bennett Blake who has been 
Boarding with us for more than a year, quit to day, to keep 
Bachelor’s Hall— we part as we met as friends— true friends— 

Thursday the 9th Cloudy, hazy, weather, an unaccountable 
sort of weather— neither warm, nor, Cold, nor sunshine nor 
Cloudy— but a little of all combined— done some business in the 
office— at 2 P. M. was Called upon by Mr Millard my Deputy P. 
M. to let me know that Mr Goodman the new mail contractor has 
arrived from the west—received the western mail which contained 
but very little news— Mr Goodman tells me that he has the con- 
tract for carrying the mail from Lagrange on the Colorado to 
Sabine Town, on the Sabine— and promises to have the mail car- 
ried regularly hereafter— Ojala the arrangement is different from 
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that which appeared in the proposals for carrying the mail inas- 
much as Mount Ayry or hairy is made the middle point between 
the route of Cincinnatti and this place (Douglas ought to have 
been the place) but the Powers that be— hem!!!— at all events 
I hope the mail will be carried regularly hereafter—nous verrons— 

Friday the 10th March cold windy night, rainy this morning 
with very cold north wind— Clearned up at noon and very fine 
but cold weather this Evening— Mr Canfield of the Red lander, 
arrived this morning, stops with me comes on a Collecting expe- 
dition, also to get some testimony about some Land cases in suit 
in Sabine County— wrote my answer to the Interrogatories, 
raedy to sign tomorrow— settled with Mr Charles Chevallier, 
gave him my notes (2) for Seventy five dollars each, with a col- 
lateral Security on a note in my favor drawn by Wm Smith a free 
man of colour, got his due bill (chevallier’s) for $29.58 payable in 
his Store, also for my account previous to December I gave him all 
my right title and Interest in and to the Estate of Ogilvy— 

Saturday the 11th Cold, Cloudy, and Sleeting in the morn- 
ing, but it Cleared of and moderated, Mr Hoya gave a dance at 
our House this Evening, Mr Canfield here yet, gave testimony in 
some Suits pending in Sabine County, Heirs of Russell vs. Vick- 
ers, and Mason— done Some business in the Justices office, Hoya 
received some more goods— 

Sunday the 12th fair but very cold wather, nothing stirring 
to day. 

Monday the 13th very hard black frost last night, fine weather 
to day, the Eastern & Red River mail arrived once more hope it 
may continue, Canfield left for home, found one of our Cows with 
a young Calf to day— good luck— 

Tuesday March 14th 1843 frost again last night— all the 
Peaches gone certain— turned out to be a very fine day, wind 
blowing fresh from S. W.— Commenced to plough to day noth- 
ing new in Town— 

Wednesday the 15th what not a day may bring forth may well 
be said of this day— it was cloudy but warm in the morning, 
like the Climate of Italy— at 9 A. M. the wind suddenly changed 
to the north, a severe Storm ‘Thunder and lghtning, with a 
tremendous rain, growing colder and colder every second— rain 
continued till noon when it commenced Snowing, and at 4 P. M. 
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what was Italy this morning is now changed to Seberia snowing 
and freezing— the western mail was made up and [ had deter- 
mined to take it to Judge Terrells myself rather then there 
should be a failure, but, the sudden change of weather, tremen- 
dous rain, cold, and snow, I determined not alone not to go my- 
self, but would not have turned a common curr dog out of Doors 
[ made up the mail at all events, for the first time in two months, 

Thursday the 16 the hardest frost we had this winter was last 
night, the Sun Shone bright all day, yet in the shade the Snow 
and Ice did not melt— made an arrangement to day with ygnacio 
Mendes to Carry the mail from Judge Terrill’s to Sabine Town 
for $250.00 pr annum payable quarterly 

Friday the 17th March Saint Patricks day, hard frost last 
night— and all day a most piercing cold wind blew from the 
North, send off the Eastern mail by ygnacio Mendez after having 
administered to him the Oath prescribed by Law in the afternoon 
I had an altercation with John Dorsett intierly seekt for on his 
own part (I belive he is part Irish and wanted to celebrate the 
day) and he got what he richly deserved a good beating—I do 
not know if his son or son in Law will take it up— but they 
would be foolish if they do, Caution is the Mother ot Prudence 
and in this case, [ shall pay due regard to Mother and Daughter. 
there is some rumor afloat that England will positively interfere 
between Mexico and Texas, that is that Mexico shall acknowledge 
our Independence, god grant it may be so, 

Saturday March the 18th a hard frost again last night, wind 
Changed to the South, yet it is very Cold, saw Mr T. Dorsett 
and made up with him, he having inquired into the matter of the 
altercation yesterday between his Father and myself and found, 
that I done exactly right— a Mr Martin from Natchitochez, and 
Nelson from San Augustin stop with me to day— nothing doing 
in ‘Town at all— 

Sunday the 19th frost last night, fine day to day but a very 
hard wind blowing from the S. W. which is very cold nothing 
doing of any consequence— 

Monday the 20th frost last night fine day to day mail from 
Sabine Town arrived no news— 

Tuesday the 21st Cloudy last night the day commenced with 
rain and kept raining till after Breakfeast, send of the western 
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mail in the rain, it cleared up after dinner and we had a very 
fine, mild day after all the bad looking weather in the morning, 
wrote to Miss Elizabeth and Miss Maria Sims, also to Mr Good- 
man informing him of my arrangement with ygnacio Mendez the 
Mail rider— wrote to Post Master at Mount Airy, requesting him 
to send the mail at that place to morrow morning in place of 
Thursday Morning 

Wednesday the 22d March fine Spring weather all day till 
near dark when it showed ite cloven foot again— it c[h]anged 
from Spring to the middle of winter again— the western mail 
ame in bud did not bring the Galvezton or Houston Mails, and 
had in consequence nothing in it, exept the Laws of that con- 
gress Col Jacob Snively who arrived here a few days ago bound 
for up red River he dined with us to day. 

Thursday the 23d frost last night— a South wind, yet very 
Cold nothing of consequence doing in Town to day.— 

Friday the 24th frost last night very cold to day, rain Sleet, 
Snow, and most rascally weather, send of the Eastern Mail, loaned 
my Horse to the mail rider, his not being shod, was up Town, but 
all is dull, silent as the grave, Mr Hoya started on yesterday to 
Crocket which I forgot to mention on yesterday, Mr Parmalee 
went with him, wrote to George Aldrich to send me a Copy of 
Jose Ma Mora’s Survey of a League & Labor of Land, in which 
I have an interest. 

Saturday the 25th March 18438. very hard frost last night— 
sun shines brilliant to day, yet it is very cold, millions of 
Pidgeons flew over the Town to day, shot one only, some business 
in the oilice in the way of Justices Court— Board of Land Com- 
missioners met again to day under the new Law, issued only one 
certificate Spend the afternoon in shooting grouse— 

Sunday the 26th weather still cold but no frost last night mod- 
erated during the day, day passed as monotonous as usual Jack 
Gillespy arrived from the west nothing new 

Monday the 27th warm last night commenced raining at day 
light, rained very hard for more than one hour— at 9 A. M. Stopt 
raining but it grew colder and colder till Evening when a clear 
Sky and north wind was predominant. saw the comet— at 8 P. 
M. apparently leaving us— cold as Greenland— oh. ho ho ho 
hum— 
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Tuesday the 28th frost last night a bright and beutifull Sky 
this morning, send off western mail wrote to the Gel Post Office 
Bureau recommending R. G. Hall as a fit man to be Post Master 
at Douglass— wrote to the Heirs of Bonzano at the City of Hous- 
ton respecting the claim they have in and to a League & Labor 
granted to me as assignee of Maria Josefa Sanchez. telling them, 
that if they dont pay me $100.00 for an improvement made on 
their part of said Land and purchased by me, that I will bring 
suit— and so I will, for they have Bamboozled me long enough 
Probate Court to day set as an associate justice of said Court 

Wednesday March 29th 1843 had a very little white frost last 
night— wind changed to the South after Breakfeast had a very 
fine day— commenced to Plough again, god knows how long we 
will be able to continue or when we can plant corn—Met John 
Dorsett to day as friendly as if nothing had happened— mail 
arrived from the west, received two letters from Mayfield one 
from Lagrange and One from Bastrop, also one from Mr Good- 
man the mail contractor, ratifying the arrangement I made with 
Madame Procela, about her son riding the mail, received Circular 
from Gel Post Office Bureau, Major James Reily our late Min- 
ister to the U. S. arrived this Evening. 

Thursday the 30th warm night, cloudy this morning, notwith- 
standing the looks of rain, commenced planting corn it is cloudy, 
yet no rain at 4 P. M. saw Major Reily— he brings the news 
that the Yucatan commissioners among which young Zavala is— 
arrived lately in New Orleans and gave Commodre Moore of the 
Texas Navy $7500.00 for the purpose of fitting out,— Col Wm 
G. Cook has gone on Board the Austin as Captain of Marines, 
and Major Howard as Liutenant— well done say I — 

Friday the 31st beutifull real Spring weather to day, the wind 
blew fresh from the north and N. W. yet it was not cold— Burnt 
Brush ploughing, and planting corn going on all day Major Reily 
dined with us— send off Eastern mail this morning wrote to 
Kaufman on Business— concerning alexander Philipp of New 
Orleans and others who had claims against George Pollitt,— 
Made out my quarterly Post office returns— 

Saturday April the 1st fine weather— Planting corn working 
in the garden eta Mr Hoya returned from Crockett heard of the 
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Death of Joseph Durst. he died from Plurisy in the Head— noth- 
ing new— Lodge met in the Evening 

Sunday the 2d fine Spring weather, very dull day all hands 
gone away some to preaching and my wife and Daughter a visit- 
ing, had to keep house all day— 

Monday the 3d very fine weather, opened the office of Board 
of Land Commissioners done no Business heard the news of the 
grand jury of San Augustin County have found a true Bill 
against General Henderson, for the killing of Garner— I am 
realy very sorry for this, not that I fear the ultimate result, but 
the trouble it will give him, and his Lady. mail arrived from East 
nothing new— 

Tuesday the 4th fine weather all hands busy in the Field and 
in the garden— send off western mail wrote to Judge Terrell re- 
questing him to pay the Texas Treasury notes he owes me— to 
the Gel Post office Depart, wrote also to Mr Goodman the Mail 
Contractor, Sold Madame Louis Procela a Horse for $100.0 pay- 
able out of the pay She is to receive for carrying the mail was 
introduced to a german named Adler who resides in Natchitochez 
who resided formerly in Bastrop— 

Wednesday the 5th April 1843 a beutifull day, my Birthday— 
the mail arrived from the west, brought many Letters, none for 
me— worked all day in the garden, Mr F. Hoya received some 
more goods, nothing of consequence 

Thursday the 6th weather continues very fine ploughing, plant- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, and working in the garden goes on without 
intermission— nothing else stirring— 

Friday the 7th fine weather, the warmest day this Spring send 
off Eastern mail. General Davies of Corpus Christy recollection, 
and a Col Washington arrived— 

Saturday the 8th Splendid weather 





many People in Town 
done some Business in the Office, in the afternoon went out to the 
Carrizo to marry a couple of Mexicans Francisco Cardenas to 





Thomasa Cordova Mr Nelson returned from Mount Airy— 
heard of the Death of Mrs McFarland one of the Oldest Inhab- 
itants in This Country 


Sunday the 9th fine warm weather, dull day— a Mr H. H. 





Sibley an old aquaintance of Mrs Sterne’s passed through here 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Great Plains. By Walter Prescott Webb, Associate Professor 
of History, the University of Texas. (New York: Ginn 
and Company. 1931. Pp. XV, 525.) 

What happened when the American frontier was carried be- 
yond the timber and extended into the Plains? Did it remain 
substantially the same or was it so modified and transformed by 
the new environment as to become something different? And 
what of the civilization that accompanied and followed this fron- 
tier? Do we find in it a mere repetition of those processes which 
had been worked out in the advance from Jamestown to Natchi- 
toches and St. Louis or did the level, arid, and treeless land 
bring about new institutions pertaining to life in all its aspects? 
Around these questions Mr. Webb has constructed a thesis which 
in originality and boldness has scarcely an equal in recent his- 
torical literature. He has taken the Great Plains, a single en- 
vironmental unit, as the basis of his study and has treated a 
variety of topics ranging from geology, vegetation, and animal 
life to law and literature. 

The author’s account of how he came to write the book affords 
an explanation of his method of approach. One night in 1922 
he read that the ax, rifle, boat, and horse were the instruments 
and agencies with which the American continent had been sub- 
dued. He felt that the list was not complete; in the West the 
six-shooter had been of greater importance than the rifle. The 
investigations were extended to other Plains tools and institu- 
tions and it was found that the story of weapons repeated itself, 
with slight modifications, in that of fences and water supply. 
The quest was extended “to include the whole round of Plains 
life from geology to literature,” and from the study emerged a 
truth of wide applicability. 


It was that the Great Plains environment, as defined in this 
volume, constitutes a geographic unity whose influences have 
been so powerful as to put a characteristic mark upon everything 
that survives within its borders. Particularly did it alter the 
American institutions and cultural complexes that came from a 
humid and timbered region, resulting, as Powell said, in the de- 
velopment of “a new phase of Aryan civilization.” 
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In the development of this thesis the writer follows the special- 
ists in geology and physiography in explaining that the Great 
Plains have been formed by the wearing down of mountains and 
the spreading of débris on a foot-slope. In this respect they stand 
in contrast to the plains of the seashore which have been built by 
delta formations. The climate of the Plains (the ninety-eighth 
meridian is taken as their eastern border) has many distinguish- 
ing characteristics. Besides a deficiency in water, high winds, 
blizzards, northers, and comparatively frequent hailstorms are 
unusual conditions which civilization had to meet and overcome 
in that region. ‘The animals of the Plains emphasize the con- 
trast between the treeless and timbered country. The antelope, 
the jack rabbit, the prairie dog (a “burrowing squirrel” errone- 
ously called a dog) exhibit certain common characteristics, qual- 
ities that have enabled them to survive in level arid lands. They 
depend on speed for safety, they can subsist on little water or 
even without water, and they possess extraordinary vitality. 

The Indians of the Great Plains also stand in striking con- 
trast to their kinsmen of the East. They were tall and long- 
legged, nomadic, non-agricultural, warlike, and depended on the 
buffalo for subsistence. In this land, where “the eye far outruns 
the ear in its range,” and where communication at a great dis- 
tance was often essential, the savages developed the sign lan- 
guage, one of the most effective systems of communication ever 
devised. The Plains Indians survived because they shaped their 
implements and institutions to suit their country. Horses were 
brought in by Europeans, the Indians soon acquired and mas- 
tered these animals, and when mounted the Indian of the Plains 
was transformed into an inveterate wanderer, a successful hunter, 
and the fiercest warrior on the continent. The Spaniards could 
not, or at least did not, extend their empire into the Plains and 
the Mexicans even receded and gave up some settlements before 
the onslaughts of the terrible Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches. 
The Spanish and Mexican systems were not suited to the Plains 
and efforts to extend them into that part of the continent re- 
sulted in signal failure. 

In their first efforts to take the Plains the Anglo-Americans 
were not much more successful than the Spaniards had been. 
On the margin of this vast expanse of territory, this “Great 
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American Desert,” the line of frontier settlements halted and 
rested for more than three decades, except that here and there 
trails were opened over which people traveled to the land beyond 
the Plains. For generations these Americans had lived in the 
forests; their institutions were not suited to the Plains. Then 
through the slow and costly process of trial and error the Anglo- 
American, generally unaware of the significance of his deviation, 
modified his implements and institutions to meet the demands of 
this strange environment. He learned to ride like the Mexican 
and Comanche and to fire the six-shooter while mounted with 
almost as great accuracy as his father had fired the rifle on foot 
in the woodlands of Kentucky or Mississippi. Then the range 
cattle industry, “perhaps the most unique and distinctive insti- 
tution that America has produced,” came into existence. This 
business was suggested by the operations of the Mexican ranchers 
in southern Texas and was extended rapidly over all the Great 
Plains area. Cotton and slavery the men of the South could not 
take into the Plains with them, however, a fact that has pro- 
foundly affected the history of the American nation. The Cattle 
Kingdom is given a chapter in the book and is pronounced “the 
most natural economic and social order that the white man has 
yet developed in his experience with the Great Plains.” 

But the cattle king was not permitted to rule for long. 
Equipped with the tools made possible by the Industrial Revo- 
lution, the farmer moved relentlessly and took the Plains, or, 
at least, forced the cattleman to become part farmer. The Home- 
stead Act of 1862 gave the land to whomsoever would take it; 
the railroads went ahead of the farmer, hauling his supplies and 
bringing the market closer to his lands; barbed wire, the “child 
of the Plains,” protected his fields and pastures; the drilled well 
and the windmill made water for domestic use available, and the 
land was settled rapidly. The problem of insufficient water has 
not been solved, however, nor does the author extend any encour- 
agement to the enthusiasts who insist that this problem is being 
overcome. On the Plains drouth is an abidine force, and if it 
departs for a season let the optimist beware; it will surely return. 


Irrigation makes gardens in the desert. Dry farming, which 
is the science of farming where rainfall is deficient, brings forth 
crops with a minimum of rainfall. Windmills and artesian wells 
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make small areas—areas infinitely small—yield in abundance. 
Yet, by and large, so far as successful agriculture is concerned, 
all these agencies put together provide comparatively but a drop 
of water in an empty bucket. 

The book is well written and well printed. Some thirty-four 
maps and drawings and a score of ilustrations add greatly to 
its appeal and instructiveness. Select bibliographies are ap- 
pended to each chapter, limited so as to guide the reader rather 
than to overwhelm and discourage him. Likewise in treating 
the different topics the author has used rare discrimination. He 
has not sought to tell everything; the reader does not lose him- 
self in a maze of details. The style is clear and the tone of the 
work genuine. The author grew to manhood in the land he 
writes about and in his work are the elements of sympathy and 
understanding which an outsider could never acquire. These 
qualities are in evidence in every phase of the work, but in this 
connection two quotations must suffice. Concerning the cowboy, 
“the ordinary bow-legged human, who had to make his living 
by working on horseback,” he writes: . 


Since the cowboy was the first permanent white occupant of 
the Plains, he had to adapt himself more perfectly because he 
was without the artificial supports of an established civilization. 
He was in more perfect accord with nature. When he made this 
perfect adaptation he departed farther and farther from the con- 
ventional pattern of men, and as he diverged from the conven- 
tional pattern he became more and more unusual: he made bet- 
ter copy for news-writer, artist, and cartoonist. 


And concerning the mooted question of Western lawlessness 
the following paragraph is forceful and suggestive: 


Therefore the West was a lawless place. It was turbulent in 
the early days because there was no law. It was lawless in the 
later period because the laws were unsuited to the needs and 
conditions. Men could not abide by them and survive. Not only 
were absurd laws imposed upon them, but their customs, which 
might well have received the sanction of law, were too seldom 
recognized. The blame for a great deal of Western lawlessness 
rests more with the lawmaker than with the lawbreaker. 


To say that the book is informing and interesting does not ex- 
press it. From its pages comes the very breath of the Plains. 
Rupert N. RICHARDSON. 
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